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gociery of AUTHORS,—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgesty: vanes ‘ainst phe otaig nd oclbcar psa 


MSS., or offeri out the 
wm Re of a friend w 


rsonal reco 
‘0 or ex, Ah, © the 
advice of the Society. By. order, G. onan THRING, Secretary. 


NB. ay AUTHOR, the organ of the Rode. is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 


ep ee INGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 











TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1894. 


eet Vocalists—Madame ALBANI, Mrs. HENSCHEL, — Miss 
LIAMS; Miss HILDA WILSON, Miss MARIE B. ra 
and At Madame MARIAN McKENZIE; Mr. EDWARD LLOYD a Mr. 
McKAY; Mr. ANDREW BLACK, Mr. EUGENE OUDIN, 
BRERETON, and Mr. HENSCHEL. 





TUESDAY MORNING.—‘ ELIJAH.’ 





TUESDAY EVENING. 
BERLIOZ’ ‘TE DEUM,’ 
BRAHMS’ SECOND SYMPHONY, 
MACKENZIE’S NAUTICAL OVERTURE ‘ BRITANNIA,’ 
LISZT’S FOURTH RHAPSUDIE. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


DR. HUBERT PARRY’S NEW ORATORIO ‘KING SAUL’ 
(Composed expressly for this Festival). 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
GORING THOMAS’ POSTHUMOUS CANTATA ‘THE SWAN AND 
THE SKYLARK,’ 
Scored for Orchestra by Professor STANFORD. 
(First time of Performance.) 


Svrtivan’s Overture ‘IN MEMORIAM,’ MenpDELssoun’s 
‘HYMN OF PRAISE.’ 


THURSDAY MORNING.—‘ MESSIAH.’ 





THURSDAY EVENING. 


Brzrnoven’s ‘EGMONT’ OVERTURE. Mar. Henscuet’s New ‘STABAT 
MATER’ (first time of Performance). Scuvsert’s (Unfinished) 
SYMPHONY. Braums’ RHAPSODIE (Alto Solo and Chorus). 
Dyornax’s ‘HUSITSKA’ OVERTURE. 





FRIDAY MORNING. 


Currv pare ‘MASS IN D MINOR.’ Wacner’s Good Friday Music 
from ‘PARSIFAL.’ Patesrrina’s ‘STABAT MATER.’ OZART’S 
E Flat SYMPHONY. 





FRIDAY EVENING. 


Wacner’s ‘TANNHAUSER’ OVERTURE. Scuumann’s ‘FAUST 
(Part III), Brernoven’s NINTH (Choral) SYMPHONY. 


CONDUCTOR, ..+se+eeeeeeeee+-D8. HANS RICHTER, 


SERIAL TICKETS. 

A Set of Tickets at 6/. 6s. will be issued L entities the holders to one 
admission to each of the Eight Performan These Tickets are — 
, and the holders will select their 6 seats for the week b 
ballot in priority to the a, ballots for ea ge lyn s: if in the the 
Side Galleries or upon the Floor they will retain the seats so chosen 
for the whole Festival, = if ated ey the Great Gallery’ ten will retain the 
same oars position towards each other, being placed immediately 
behind th Vive Presiden ents, but more or less forward in the 

, a the number of Vice-Presidents may fluctuate for the par- 


The Tive-Guines © or Rover’s Tickets are now abolished. 
Detailed Programmes may now ny on 3) Ton to 


112, Edmund-street, Birmingham. ang 


HE LECTURE AGENCY, Ted 88, The Outer 
Temple, Strand, acts ing LECTURERS 





and , ‘AIN e si uses sent post free 
to econ of Mechanics’ Institutes, Li ay Societion Philosophical 
Institutions, Lecture Committees, Y.M.C.A.s, Colleges, Schools, &c. 





DWARD WHYMPER'S LECTURE on ‘Twenty 
Thousand Feet above the Mr. WHYMPER is prepared to 

a limited number of ENGAGEMENTS for the delivery of this 

a Tue Lecrvre Acency, Ltd., 38, The Outer Temple, 


INCOLN’S INN.—The Office of LIBRARIAN 

to this SOCIETY is now VACANT.—Information as to the duties, 

&c., may be obtained at the Steward‘s Office, Lincoln’s Inn Hall, where 

ons, add: to the Treasurer, will be received up to the 

Ist day of O Gctober a No personal canvassing will be allowed, and 
‘applicants are requested to send copies only of testimonials. 


Youne JOURNALIST, University Man, bright 
Pay and Leader-Writer, DESIRES WORK in or near Town.— 
Address Scrirror, care of Furze, 38, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 












vertiser or the- 


TANTED, by REPORTER (25), accustomed to 

Sub-Editing. Reviewing. and ee , Situation as 

ASSISTANT-SUB on DAILY or SUBon good WEEKLY.—Apply L. T. K., 
1, Clevedon Villas, Somerset-road, New Barnet, Here 


‘0 PUBLISHERS.—Advertiser (aged 24) seeks a 
position as a. Rd yo wa roe ee. or any respon- 
sible position. Has hi the of 
Book-Publishing. Knowledge “or. ‘nding 
Address B., 178, 


ANTED, Small CAPITAL for a SCIENTIFIC 

PERIODICAL, which has been most favourably received and 

which it is ropesed to still further develope.—Address, in first instance, 
Sicma, 21, West Kank, Stamford-hill, N. 


a0 Gokgenesrce t of JAMAICA, 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


WANTED, a CURATOR for the MUSEUM of the Institute of Jamaica, 
Kingston, Jamaica, to take oes about the end of the current year. 

The appointment, which may be terminated at any time by three 
per pry Meso on either side, will be for three years, renewable at the 
end of that 

The salary will ‘be at the rate of 4001. per annum. Information re- 
ce the Renorppeeens of appointment may be obtained from Messrs. 

jotheran 
The omen bal rests with the Board of Governors of the Institute, 
subject to the a of the naoyny of Jamaica. 
id be e Secrerary Of the Institute of 
elon care of po . H. Sotheran te Co., 140, Strand, London, W. 
am eet Iater th than October 15th, and should be marked ‘ ‘Curator, Institute 
of Jamai 


YPE- WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
descriptions, COPIED. So) ‘attention to work requirin; 
Dictation —— (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual terms.— fsecs 
E. B. & I. Farran, Hastings House, esa Strand, London (for 

seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


YPE-WRITING. — All kinds of COPYING. 
Author’s Manuscrips, Pedigrees, &c. Terms, 1d. per folio 
(72 words); or 5,000 words and over, 1s. per thousand (paper included). 
—Miss NIGHTINGALL, ‘The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 








~A, printing. Excellent 
eatora- hill, Kalham, 8. W. 




















FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


"ODOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, 8. a— _ 
ncipal and Head Mistress: ieee: MAUDE B TODD 
HAMILTON? Girton, Cambridge, Hist rical Tripos, First Class, Cae. 
Professors Seeley, F.R.S., Churton Collins, M.A., Garcia, RAM. 
Prospectus on application. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27. 


‘THE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Colet-gardens, West Kensington, London, W. 
President—Mrs. SALIS SCHWABE. 
Chairman of Committee—Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
The BUILDING, co omnprising (a) A Training conte, “oh i Ta, 
(DA Kindergarten an School for Children, 
MICHAELM. 
Ap lice ae a forms of admission and culars as to terms, 
id be made to the Principal, Madame Micuaz.is, 27, Glazbury-1 
Ww aot Kersington, W. 


HE MARIA GREY TSese ING COLLEGE 


(late 
SALUSBURY- Tr oGRONDESBURY, Y tonpon, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in PREPARATION for the CAM- 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ {ORR TIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching is offered to Ladies who desire to become Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froehel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the 
—— Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. 
College Year BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19, 1: 
Address Principat, The Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury-road, 














TT pxcen -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
en GHTER.—Authors’ MSS., &c., 1s. per 1,000 words; reduction 
written Circulars, ‘&e., by Co; pying . Authors’ 


pos oN Sixzs, 13, Wolverton- -gardens, Hammersmith. 


YPE- WRITING.—Every description of Manu- 
ript Type-Written with accuracy and oye Terms, ld. ao 


folio ; wr 4 000 words and over, 9d. per 1, ‘ial terms for Car’ 
icates.—H. B. Fenwick, 11, Buxton-road, Chingtord 








TFE-V WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio. 
please note change of address.—Miss Grappine, 23, 
lameeniee eardens, 8. Lambeth, 8. W., late of 243, South Lambeth-road. 


TYPE. -WRITERS (SECOND- BARD). —Tre- 





Brondesbury, N.W 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The following EXAMINATIONS will be held at Owens College, Man- 
chester ; University College, Liverpool ; and Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
aot SEPTEMBER :— 

n ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductoi 
Paculty of Medicine) on MONDAY, September 24th, and a 


ys. 

An ENTRANCE A in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Music) on MONDAY, September 24th, and ret Days. 

A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (introductory to the Faculties of 
ae Science, and Law) on MONDAY, September 24th, and Following 


The Examination Fee (2/.), accompanied by a list of the subjects pre- 

sented, must be sent to the Recisrrar, from whom conditions of entrance 
and further particulars can be obtained, on or before September 14th. 
Manchester, August, 1 











mendous bargains in slightly, soiled 
Hammonds, Yosts, grape. &e. aoe Machine can be Bago = 
option to purchase. Use Machines taught free. “on cash ; 


easy terms. Ribbons and yt. - = all Machines at reduced rates 
Documents Copied with mg map d dispatch. 100 nemo Copied 
for 5s. §& attention to country orders. a free.—N. 
ooo Manager, National Type-writer Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane 
(Holborn end), London 


A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE. with high 

Classical Honours (Univ. Scholar and Chancellor’s Medallist for 
Classics), desires a TRAVELLING TUTORSHIP for the Autumn 
and Winter. Tuition in Classics for all Exams., and other subjects for 
Army Prelim., Cambridge Previous, General, &c.—Apply T. M. Taxzor, 
Caius College, Cambridge. 


DUCATION. —Particulars as to the best Univer- 
sity or Army Tutors, Foe Ene for Boys or Girls, at Home 
or Abroad, may be obtained, free byes by sending é ee of 











requirements to R. J. Brrvor, M. : caster-place, 8 
SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. _ Corso 
LOUISA BROUGH 





and Certificated Teachers, Fo Forei; 


Teachers Kindergarten Seen 
= Registry for Teache 


25, Craven-street, Charing Cross, 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, LONDON.— 
EXAMINATION for filling ——— TWENTY VACANCIES 
on the POUNDATION will be held on the 4th of SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Rd “2 aaa apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Ken- 
sington, 


ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 
(With Queen’s Faculty of Medicine). 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Principal—Professor R. 8. HEATH, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond. 


SESSION 1894-95. 
THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 


Complete (curses of Instruction are peuee for the various Exami- 

nations ia Arts and Science and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) 

Examination of the University of London; for Students of Civil, 
or 








DEPORTER WANTED, with 300/., to take 

HALF. PARTNERSHIP in old-established Suburban WEEKLY. 

Must be a smart business man with all-round knowledge of Newspapers. 
Address 2447, Sell’s ‘Advertising Offices, London. 


O JOURNALISTS.— GRAND CANARY.—A 
Syndicate — be ee he bn cago to defray Free Fassage 





‘and Board Gentle hing to Winter in the Canaries, 
to EDIT an age gpm WEEKLY NEWS APER about to be started. 
Capital for an In’ Abroad.—Address 


Eprror, care of Lee & Nightingale, Advertising Agents, 





Electrical Engineering ; and for those who desire to 
obtain an acquaintance with some branch of eres Science. Students 
soaghig A ayy y Class or combination of Classes. 
™ihere a Faculty of Medicine. A “syllabus containing full 
perticaars is published by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, Birmingham. 
rice 6d. ee 7d. 
A SYLL 8 of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full 
information as to the various Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Lecture 
Days and Hours, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, Prizes, &c., 
is published by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, Birmingham. Price 6d. ; 
by post, 8d. 
Further information —~ be obtained on application to ss 
. H. MORLEY, and Reg'strar. 








A® MASTER required for the new Art School 
of the Northampton and County Modern and Technical School. 
Must hold South Kensington Art Master’s Certificate. 
Duties to Commence 17th September. Salary 1801. per annum. 
an 1600 ediately, with copies of testimonials, to the Heap Masrzr, 
ichael’s Mount, Northampton. 








pun YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for a vacant DEMONSTRATORSHIP 
of PHYSICS. 1251., with certain fees. 

Particulars may be obtained from the SzcreTary, to whom applications 
must be sent on or before August 3st. 


VITY of BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
TECHNICAL SCH 
e Corporation of Birmingham pra re e services of a PRIN- 
CIPAT. to undertake the general control of the DAY and EVENING 
TEACHING in the NEW SCHOOL (now in course of oroctien). The 
salary has been fixed at 500/. per annum, and the Principal will be 
required to enter upon his duties on January 1 next, and to devote his 
whole time to the appointment, under the direction of the Technical 
School Committee. 








led by ooplee ot of ben ae pe must be sent, on 
or before September 1 next, to the undersi _— from whom further 
particulars can be upon on @ —- be one wate by letter. 

GEO. ME R, Secretary nical School. 
Paradise-street, a mg 


Py Sse INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 
1889. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHEME. 


The County Governing Body are prepared Sosppaint i— 

A HEAD MASTER for the y County ntermediate School (mixed) at 
Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, at a salary of 160/. per annum, witha 
Capitation pa ore of 1l. 10s. for each Scholar. 

A HEAD TER for the County Intermediate School (Boys) at 
Lianidloes, Seoctauuery shire, at a salary of 160/. per annum, with a 
Capitation payment of 2/. for each Boy. 

R HEAD MISTRESS for the County Intermediate School (Girls) at 
Lianidloes, at a salary of 110/. per annum, with a Capitation payment of 
11. 10s. for each Girl. 

The Schools are expected to be shortly Opened—Machynlleth with 
about 30 Scholars, and Lianidloes with about 30 Boys and 15 Girls. 

A Head Master must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom or 
= the British Possessions. A Head Mistress must have taken a 

ed — University Examination as would, in case of a man, 
of = qualified for a Degree, and also have been trained as a Teacher. 

Copies of the Scheme, —— particulars, may be obtained from 
the undersigned, price Sixpence. 

Applications, stating see and ries and accompanied by 
30 copies of testimonials, must be sent in, ressed ‘Clerk of the 
County Council, Welshpool, ” and marked “For County eee | 
Body,” not later than 8th September next, ory ag are reques 
to state which of the subjects to be ta’ in the Scheols they can 
themselves teach, A good nena = Welsh is in eve ae dis- 


pensable, EO 
Clerk to the Sony Council, Welshpool. 








| 
i 
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[NIvERsity COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts) will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. The Introductory 
Lecture will be given at 3 p.w. by Prof. M. J. M. HILL, M.A. D.8e. 
R.8. 





ai Professors. 

F. Althaus, Ph.D.—German. 

T. Hudson oo" B.Se. Assoc, M.Inst.C.E. F.R.S.E. — Mechanical 
En; 

Cecil Hendall. a A. ~¥ rit. 

Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.8.—Geology and Mineralogy 
(Yates Goldsmid peotonnsesh a). 

gee Brown.—Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 

.D. Ph D.—Pali and epee as sap 


Anal ites Luton Language a 
ntonio ne! —Italian 
J. A. Fleming, M.A. D.S 





GC. Foster, B A. FRS— Posie (Quain Professorships 
H. 8. Foxwell, M.A.—Politi 
Alexander Henry, M.A. LL.B. —Jurlepredence and Constitutional Law 


and History 
M. J. M. Hill, M. A. D.Se. oer races 
A. E. Housman, M.A.—Lati 
w. 3 Ker, M.A.—English i 
P)- 
H. Lallemand, B.-¢s-Sc.—French 
Rev. Dr. D. Marks. ce aalgl Tooker 
= C. Montague, M.A.—Histo! 
A. F. Murison, M.A 
F. Ww. Oliver. M.A. D.8e. eye Ay ‘Quain Professorship). 
Karl Pearson, M.A. LL.B PE Ah — and Mechanics. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C. 5 —Egy. 
J. Arthur Platt, M.A. —Gree! 
(Y: 84 Professorship). 
tt.D. Sac ag Philology. 
say, . D. RS Chem istry. 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D.—Arabic and Persian. 
E. A. Schiifer, F.R.8. Ro ae meee. (Soarell Professorship). 


x a Smith, F.R 
y, LL.D. “Jaa ‘Ot Mina and Logic (Grote Professor- 


and Li (Quain Professor- 


and Literature. 
idsmid Professorship). 





L. F. ee Harcourt, M.A. M.Inst.C.E.—Civil Engineering and Sur- 
ve 
W. F. ie Weldon, M.A. F.R.8. —Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
(Jodrell Professorship). 
L. L. Price, M.A.—Statistics (Newmarch Lecturer). 
Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 
Scholarships, &c., of the value of 2,000/. may be awarded annually. 
The regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, 


Prizes, &c., may be obtained from ye Secretary. 
M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
and the TWENTY-FIRST SESSION ofthe DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNO Y, and ARTS begin OCTOBER 8th. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Comme 
os in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
ene ary Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be Open Daily for 


vor! 
The follow. ing romana a? coset _ ~ig from the Registrar :— 
r Regular Day Stud 
A For Occasional and roar Students. 
2 a in Agriculture. 
‘or Medical Students. 
A Hall of im Fd for College Students has been established. 


S?- GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, Qasober Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. ISAMBARD OWEN at4dp 
A Prospectus of the School, and further information, may be obtained 
by application to the Dean, at the Hospital. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS, at 4 pP.m., by Dr. SCANES-SPICER. The 
ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the Evening, Dr. DANFORD 
THOMAS in the Chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of 1051., Five of 52. 10s. (two of which are Hpecrd open to 
Students from Oxford and ge), will by Examination 
on September 26th and iy 

Ma CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given annually 

by competition. There are also Sixteen ssa Appointments in the 
ospital open to Students without expens The hool —— 
— a for the Higher Examinations and Degrees of the 





erce, and University 











The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne- 

terrace, W. Terms may be had — in oer to the WaRDEN. 
CLARENU MORIAL WIN 

On the Ist of June, the President of the Hospital, H.R.H. the Duke of 
York, took the Chair at a Festival on mee in aid of the funds. This 
new lade 7 is now shou te enced, will contain (1) a new 
Out-Pati ment, (2) Wards > iain’ in Women as In-Patients, 
3) = Stesidenti College for M Officers and Students, who wili 
to their work hone wid under the influence of the 

Saical School. Me Additional Special Wards, (5) a Nurses’ Home. 

This will add 100 ng to the Hospital, making 281 in all, at an 
estimated cost of 100,000; 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. Mappen, the School Secretary. 

searee P. FIELD, Dean. 
P. LUFF, MJ D., Sub-Dean. 


‘T, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, §.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1894-5 will OPEN on MONDAY, October Ist, 
¥ the Prizes will be distributed at 4 p.u. by the Rev. W. W. MERRY, 

D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Uxford. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for Competition in Sep- 
tember, viz.—one of 150i. a one of ag" in Chemistry and Physics, with 
ogy, Botany, or Retoa?, 5 or first year’s students; one of 

he vl for third year’s students. 
3 oy re the ae: Sigg are awarded at the 


lasses are held thro monte he, year for the Preliminary 
scientific and Intermediate M rauaont the Yen of the University of 


London. 

All Hospital A Appointments = open to Students without charge. 

The n oratories and Cl u-Rooms were opened on June 9th by 
HRA. he De Duke of pay ap KG pital. 

me Lenn ote | be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 

ey to ures or to Hi tal ice, and s| arrange- 
ty are le for Students entering in their second or cubsequent 
years. alco for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 
A Register of 2) aearexee, a sac ne ie is | Pract bs the Medical 
Practitioners, Clergymen, and 





who also has a ie of Local 
oo who receive Students into their 
Prospectuses and all yarticulars ane to the Mepicar SecreTary. 
G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





Fee for the whole Course, 211. ; 
Hospital ; or 5!. 5s. each for Single Subject: s. 
There isa Special Class for the January Examinati 
For further st apply to the WarDEN of mehe College, St. 
ey oes ‘ospital, London, E.C. 
A Handboo! k forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


SCHOLARSE 
Four Scholarships Ay One Exhibition. 
75l., 50l., amd 201. each, aene oe ane 
September, 1894, viz., One Seni 
will be awarded to the best Candide ‘it of sufficient merit) in Physics 
= eT One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 75/. will 
awarded to the best C: (if of suftici merit) in Biology and 





Le enpaabesly worth 1501., 751., 
year, will be competed for in 
holarship of the value of 75/. 





Physio ol 

Candidsies for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
any London Medi: 


School. 

One Junior 7 Scholarship in Science, value 150/., and ones. 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be awarded to the best 
Candidates under twenty pense s of age (if of cuilicient merit) in Ph ysics, 
Chemistry, Animal Riology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Scholarship of 1501. w' I be of about the range uired for Honours 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific nation, and 
those for the Rage Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 

Examination. The Jeaffreson Ex- 


of the 
niblei ition (value 201 201. 2s will be competed for at the same time. ‘The subjects 
tion are Latin, ee: and ay one of the three 
following languages— Greek, French, and Germa: 
The Classical subjects are those of "the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of June, 1894. 
The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be requi: 
to enter to the Full Course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the Outober 
succeeding the Examination. The Examinations for these Scholarships 
will Apt a a 26th, eae m ‘a setias'4 
r particulars, application may , personal van nde r, to 
the Waropen of the vis ‘ollege, St. Textholomen’ 's Hospital, E.C. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION begins on MONDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 Beds, being in constant occupation. 

APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made in ga 
ance with the merits of the Candidates, and wienass extra paym 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Open a of 1001. bey 502 in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Open Scholarships 
of 1501. and 607. in Chemistry, Physics, an oolong Prizes are bya to 
a in their various years, amounting in the aggregate to more 
w 
DENTAL SCHVOL.—A Dental School attached to the Hospital affords 
to ote ae oo en instruction required for a Licence in a tal Surgery. 

e 


lege bout Fifty Stu- 
dents, in addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. * There isinita 
large Dining-Hall, with 


= 
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en Library, and Gymnasium for 
the use of the Students’ Club 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Guy's 
Hospital, London, 8.E. 


THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 

Syndicate and Press Agency. ‘‘A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and blishers.” Advises upon, revises, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only.—Address the 
Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capabl represented. Proposed Agreemen' 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 8S. place: 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Twenty-five years’ 
a experience in all k kinds of racy mad and Producing. 
msultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 
application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


‘ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertining “oe, 
14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHAKING CROSS, 


Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &e., > el lowest 
—., prices. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 

—Special attention givento the above. Estimates free. Accounts 

verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manacer, Roxburghe Press, 
3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


[Hs AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS, 




















ISRAEL in EGYPT. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
The original Painting recently on view at the Guildhall. 
Copies 42s. and 21s. each. 
“We have from the Autotype Company a reproduction in their 








HOICE ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, ang 
LOGUE NO. 13, p bet free, Sixpence Ws. Haskin oy read ready’ CATA. 
urrey. ian 





to Prof. Ruskin), 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, §' 
————____ 
E £2 18 sar om Y BY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Now ready, CATALOGUE No. 77, LATEST PURCHASES. 
Post free, Sixpence. 


29, New Bond-street, London, W. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


PregRTALOGUES on sppllcation. 


DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


Just published, gratis and post free, 
ATALOGUE of a good COLLECTION of 











/ ENGRAVED PORTRAITS of LITERARY and HISTORICAL 
CELEBRITIES. (Over = 000 entries.) 
ALTER V. i, Same. 


53, Santina anes, Cavendish-square, W. 
{IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 





including Dickens, Thackeray, lame, Ainsworth; Books 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech #e ony 
oy = = Mayen y offered reat Sale = the 9 or Cate- 
ke ~- 
Woe T. Srxzncer, 27, tow pout = W.c. 





OOKS—PORTRAITS.—CATALOGUE of 
Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENGRAVED BRITISH 
PORTRAITS free to Collectors. 


Specialities : Americana—Antiquarian—A ustraliana—Dramatic—Early 
Printed—First Editions of ‘Ancient and —— Writers, Cruikshank, 
somel Ya Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and Hand- 
some! and 


accs, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 
T':0.0. 2.08.4. SEASON, 1894, 


EDWARD STANFORD D has jst issued a New 
ition, Revised to Date, of 


his 
CATALOGUE OF MAPS AND BOOKS FOR 
TOURISTS 


With Index to the Government Surveys of Great Britain, France, 
and Hawes which he will be happy to send, post free, to any 


address on application ad 
EDWARD STANFORD, 


26 ana 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, London, 8. W. 











NOvVesus IN ONE VOLUME 





SPECIAL LIST 
FREE BY POST TO ANY ADDRESS. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 


30-34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, S.W. 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. 


LONDON. 
AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





i . 3 vols. original cloth, 1852—VAN. 
FAIR. Half bound, 1848—PENDENNIS. 2 vols. 1849. Price Teaive 
Guineas the lot.—Harris, Brunswick-terrace, Stafford. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT STAMMERING. — Any 
one heyy — oe vote latest bang cy and — 
Panes, Sm og , on Post ow charge, from 








process of Mr. Poynter's ‘Israel in Egypt ’—due toa hrome copy 
of the picture, about 6ft. by 2} ft., on which tke painter worked with 
his own hands in oil, preserving the character of the figures in a 
surprisingly happy and complete way. From this monochrome a 
reduced, but still large autotype copy has been published. In the 
absence of a line engraving we could not hope for a truer or more 
acceptable transcript of this intensely interesting picture, one of the 
most important examples of the English school.” 
Athenaum, November 9, 1878. 
The ARTS of PEACE. The ARTS of WAR. 
By Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. 
Autotype reproductions of these magnificent Frescoes, 36 inches 
base line, each 25s. 
Copies of Works by Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, G. F. Watts, &c. 

New Pamphlet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 
application. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pages and Supplement, 
containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post free, 
One Shilling. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY London. 


APER - PAD. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS - 
nhall-street, 


(The LEADENHALL , Ltd., 50, Leade: 
E.C. 


on, 
Contains hairless over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each etek; be. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


33, LINDEN-GARDENS, BAYSWATER.—(Mrs. 

PRETIOUS }— BOARD, and RESIDENCE. Comfortable 
mete References: Rev. H. R. Haweis; Dr. Arthur Giles, 57, Queen 
Anne-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


Temroraty Fs WELLS.—APARTMENTS en a 


minutes from S8.E. 
eG. a, Upper ae 











Furnished House, 
Wisldee Wells. to Mount Ephraim.—R. G. 


District 
T° LET, HOUSE, fen 8 minutes _from com 





Station, close to tram, 
‘and dry Offices; eouth srse fen tetgiad a 
atic Ane vig of a Rent, for a te Se Lappy O- 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. St BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with “ 34 ame and cautious treatment, 
CTU Z00 ema a CLASS. y. OMPSON, 
LECTURES ON aor. Systematic one of Lectures and Lahectery We ork in the subjects Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
—_ General Course of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor | of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate Examinations of 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R8., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, | the University o London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER ist, and — 
October 3rd, atlo "clock P.M continue till July, 18985. 
or 181. 18s. to Students of the Catalogues. 





([HACKERAY'S WORKS FOR SALE. — Original 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each Volume. 








BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India, | MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. | SANT’ ILARIO. 
Portrait of Author. A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. | A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 
DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. PAUL PATOFF. - KHALED. 


The THREE FATES. 
The WITCH of PRAGUE. 


WITH the IMMORTALS. 
GREIFENSTEIN. 


4 ROMAN SINGER. 
ZOROASTER. 





BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


A BELEAGUERED CITY. Be al GENTLEMAN and his| The MARRIAGE of ELINOR. 


JOYCE. The HEIR PRESUMPTIVE and the 
NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. The CURATE in CHARGE. HEIR APPARENT. 

KIRSTEEN. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE The SECOND SON. 

HESTER. MAY, The WIZARD’S SON. 

SIR TOM. YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 


The RAILWAY MAN and his CHIL- 
| DREN. 


ASON of the SOIL. LADY WILLIAM. 








BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


The CHAPLET of PEARLS. BYE WORDS. 

LADY HESTER, and The DANVERS | BEECHOROFT at ROCKSTONE. 
PAPERS. MORE BYWORDS. 

A REPUTED CHANGELING. 

The LITTLE DUKE. 

The LANCES of LYNWOOD. 

The PRINCE and the PAGE. 


P’S and Q’S and i LUCY’S 
WONDERFUL GLO 


TWO PENNILESS ratichdame. 
THAT STICK. 

An OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK. 
GRISLY GRISELL. 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 
HEARTSEASE. 

HOPES and FEARS. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. 

The DAISY CHAIN. 

The TRIAL. 

PILLARS of the HOUSE. Vol. I. 
PILLARS of the HOUSE. Vol. II. 
The YOUNG STEPMOTHER, 
CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. 
The THREE BRIDES. 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES. 

The CAGED LION. 

DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST 


MAGNUM BONUM. 

LOVE and LIFE. 

UNKNOWN to HISTORY. 
STRAY PEARLS. 

The ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES. 
The TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. 
NUTTIE’S FATHER. 

SCENES and CHARACTERS. 
CHANTRY HOUSE. 

A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 














BY MRS. CRAIK 
(The Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN ’). 


sl With Illustrations by G.}| |= of the FAMILY. With Illus- The LAUREL BUSH. 
ons. 


‘| MISS TOMMY: a Medieval Romance. 
| Illustra’ 


With Illustra. KING ARTHUR. Not a Love Story. 
| SERMONS OUT of CHURCH. 


The CT vesnviina. With Illustrations. Fissg ne 


AGATHA’S HUSBAND. With Mlus- = MOTHER and I. 
trations. | tions. - 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. A SYDNEY-SIDE SAXON. 
The MINER'S RIGHT. NEVERMORE. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS. 
The SQUATTER’S DREAM. 








BY J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


The LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK, | A TEACHER of the VIOLIN. 
The COUNTESS EVE. BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 








BY THOMAS HUGHES. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. With Illustrations by A. Hughes and §. P. Hall. 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. With Illustrations by S. P. Hall. 
The SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE and The ASHEN FAGGOT. With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 





BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


WESTWARD HO !—HYPATIA—YEAST—ALTON LOCKE | | The HERMITS—GLAUCUS;; or, the Wonders of the Sea- 
TWO YEARS AGO—HEREWARD the WAKE — | shore, with Coloured Illustrations— VILLAGE and 
POEMS —The HEROES—The WATER BABIES— | TOWN and COUNTRY SERMONS—The WATER of 
MADAM HOW and LADY WHY—AT LAST—PROSE | LIFE, and other Sermons—SERMONS on NATIONAL 

IDYLLS—PLAYS and PURITANS, &c.—The ROMAN | SUBJECTS, and The KING of the EARTH—SER- 

and the TEUTON— SANITARY and SOCIAL LEC- 

TURES and ESSAYS—HISTORICAL LECTURES and | 

ESSAYS — SCIENTIFIC LECTURES and ESSAYS— | 

—LITERARY and GENERAL LECTURES. 


GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH and DAVID—DIS- 
CIPLINE, and other Sermons — WESTMINSTER 
SERMONS—ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. 





MACMILLAN & CO, London. 


MONS for the TIMES—GOOD NEWS of GOD—The | 





Sales by Auction 


Miscellaneous Books of all Classes.—Last Sale of the Season, 


Mee ast HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chan lane, W.C., on MONDAY, 
st 20, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
a Portion of the Library of an “eminent Professor— 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Last Edition—Works on Astronomy (Rad- 
cliffe, Greenwich, Melbourne, Markree, and Madrid Observations), 
Meteorology, Mathematics, Microsco py. "the Fine Arts, &c.—Howell’s 
State Trials, 34 vols —Speeches of 10 vols.— 
Selections from the Library of an Editor—Modern Publica! ‘ons, &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, August 24, at half-past 12 o’elock precisely, CAMERAS in several 
sizes by good makers—Lenses by Dalimeyer and a 
Shutters, and other reopen bias Apparatus—Electrical Ap) 
lasses—Books—Microscopes—and other 





nstr 
Miscellaneous Effects. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





TUESDAY, August 28. 


Valuable Collection of Shells and other Natural History 
Specimens, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Roce, . pee ® -street, Covent-garden, on 

TUESDAY. auenee 28. at half- 2 o’clock « precisely, the valuable and 

important CO LLECTION of 8 by General MAINWAR- 

ING, containing many rare Se eager set up on Stands--Birds 

in Cases—Animal § Se ritish and Foreign Insects—Minerals 
—and other Natural History Specimens—Cabinets, &c. 


= view the day prior 10 till 4 and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








E CORRES PON DAWN T. 
Revue Périodique paraissant le 10 et le 25 de chaque mois, 
10 AOUT, 1894. 


Une VISITE & PULMANN-CITY. A. Delai 

Un DIPLOMATE ene eee & LONDRES 5 (1sri- -1877). LETTRES 
et IMPRESSIONS. Charles Gavard. 

Les COMEDIENS a OLUTIONNAIRES. Le THEATRE-FRAN- 

AIS.—III. DUGAZON. LARIVE. Victor Fournel. 

Le CON! aeAr E, ses Ovigines et son Histoire, son Organisation et sa 
Législation. M. de Marcey. 

AMOUR d@’ANTAN. Nouvelle. Champol. 

Les SHERIDANS, d’aprés un livre récent. 

VERVEINE. Nouvelle. Henry Frichet. 

baie ota et et ite ITALIENS et ANGLAIS au SOUDAN, 

0! 


toe 


M. Dronsart. 


2 Prana - we 


REVUE des “SCIENCES. Henri de Parville. 
CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. ae Joubert. 


Prix del’Ab : Paris, etE an, 35 fr. ; 
six mois, 18 fr. Les pthinn be partent du ler de aeaes. mele. On 
s'abonne A Paris, aux Bureaux du Correspondant, rue de oe BA 14, 
dans tous les bureaux de poste et chez tous les libraires Lg 
ments; ou en adressant directement un mandat-poste a % ~~ 
Gervais, gérant du Correspondant, 14, rue de l’Abbaye. 


London : 18, King William-street, Strand, Charing Cross. 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW SERIAL 
STORY, ‘JOAN HASTE,’ BEGINS IN 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., 
and Sir DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 
Which will be ready THIS DAY (SATURDAY), August 18. 
204 Pages, profusely illustrated, with a Photogravure Plate. 


5 








Price ONE SHILLING. 
Contents. 

“H-ST! HE COMES!” By J. Shaw Crompton. (A 
Photogravure), Frontispiece. 

STORY of a POPPY LEAF. Priestly Prime. Illustrated 
by L. Linsdell. 

“so DEREONeART I” W. Clark Russell. Illustrated 
by J. W. 

PADDLES. pe! FOLITIOS. Poultney Bigelow.  Illus- 
trated by H. Munchha 

A DESERT MYSTERY, H. A. Bryden. [Illustrated by 
J. Shaw Crompton. 

THALIA HOUSE. James Mew. [Illustrated by Miss 
Sambourne. 

WAR BOTES. No. X. “‘ Boots and Saddles.” Arthur Jule 

WESTMINSTER. No. I. Walter Besant. Illustrated by 

The JOURNALISTIC INSTINCT. ‘ Belle.” Illustrated 
by E. F. Skinner. 

LIFES PP 5 a T. Dove Keighley. Illustrated by 


WELLINGTON. No. I. General Lord Roberts, V.C. 
Illustrated from Old Prints. 


NELL GWYN. Edward Manson. Illustrated with Portraits. 
The GOLD SCYTHEMAN. Concluded. Henry Herman. 


Illustrated by F. Pe; 
Illustrated by C. Roth. 


gram. 
TO FORTUNE. W. Hill. 
The CHERBEFA of WAZAN. Ernest Hart. Illustrated by 
aN mA Illus 


JOAN HASTE. Chapters 1-4. H. Rider Haggard. 
trated by E. F. Wilson. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. Letters XXIII.-XXV. Frank R. 


Stockton. Illustrated by A 

The PURSUIT of LITERATURE. No. VII. ‘‘ The End of 
the Journey.” R. A 

DEW-TIME. A. pot ol Illustrated by the Author. 

IN the LIBRARY. W.W.A 

The POACHERS. Engraved by C. Lydon. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zangwill. 
Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 


“The HUMOURS of the MONTH.” 
Every Article is profusely illustrated by the Leading Artists. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER begins a New Volume. 


Publishing and Editorial one: 16, Charing Cross-road, 
London, 


Illustrated with 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
Lis'T. 


—~>— 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


NOW READY, 


WEDDED T0 A GENIUS. 
By NEIL CHRISTISON. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY, 


An INTERLOPER. By Frances 
MARY PEARD, Author of ‘The Baroness,’ &c. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ We rejoice in this thoroughly right-minded novel, which 
will strengthen instead of weaken, like so many in thes days, 
the fearless sense of right.”—Guardian. 
“Makes decidedly good reading.”-— Observer. 





NOW READY, 


IN a CINQUE PORT. A Story of 


WINCHELSEA. By E. M. HEWITT. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“A graceful and suggestive story. The old-world glories 
and —— autumnal grace of Winchelsea are brought 
vividly before the reader. Every page is indicative of a cul- 
tured mind and a certain nobleness of purpose.”—Atheneum, 





NOW READY, 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘’Lisbeth,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


SOME SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY. 


—_~—— 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 








MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


FRITH, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Bighth. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 





The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in- Waiting to the Queen. With 2 Por- 
traits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s, 


The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 


RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author 
of ‘ Dartmoor Days,’ ‘ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,’ &c. 
In crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of 


MARSHAL MACDONALD during the WARS of the 
FIRST NAPOLEON. Translated oy STEPHEN LOUIS 
SIMEON. A New Edition, with Notes, Portrait, and 
Engraving of Courcelles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2vols. crown 
8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 12s. 


STRAY RECORDS. By Clifford 


HARRISON. A New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~—_— 


A THIRD EDITION (Fourth Thousand) now ready at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 


in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. By 

Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 

“It is not too much to say that in writing these two volumes, which 

he has, by permission, dedicated to the Prince of Wales, Sir John 

Astley has not only produced a book which will amuse and in some 

measure instruct the thousands who will be anxious to read it, but has 
at once taken his place amongst the best chroniclers of his time.” 

Times, May 18. 

“In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and attrac- 

tions of which it is more im ble to give an insight by a few quota- 

tions. It is the work of a thoroughly genial and good fellow, who has 

seen nearly every vicissitude of life that the open air can afford, and has 

touched nothing without adorning it.”—Daily Telegraph. 





NEW NOVELS. 
ST. MAUR. By Adeline Sergeant, 


Author of ‘ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ ‘Sir Anthony,’ &c. 3 vols. 


SUIT and SERVICE, By Mrs. 


} ~~ MARTIN, Author of ‘Bonnie Lesley,’ ‘ Britomart,’ &€. 
vo 


A VAGABOND in ARTS. By 


ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’‘A Village 

Hampden,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The story is both clever and i ing, and the ch t 
natural.”— Atheneum. 

“There is much profound thought and brilliant writing in ‘A Vaga- 
bond in Arts.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. 


By REGINALD LUCAS. 3 vols. 

“A well-worked out tale of matrimonial intrigue, and the author 

obtains a mastery of the reader’s attention from the very outset.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 


a. FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My Lord and my Lady,’ &c. 
2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of MARY 


FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of 

‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘One Reason Why,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘‘Miss Whitby may be said to have justified her courage in revivin, 
the Fenwick family. Mary's daughter ‘ Bab’ is once more a strong @ 
tudy....She exists oy Hagen mero but has seldom 


striking character stu 
been more skilfuily manipulated than by Miss Whitby.”—Atheneum. 





are very 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THUNDERBOLT. (An Australian 


Bushranging Story.) By the Rev. J. MIDDLETON MACDONALD, 
Ben; ha lain. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst & Blackett’s 3s. 6d. Series. 





Uniform, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX’ 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 


MAN A NOBLE LIFE. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS| HANNAH, 


ABOUT WOM 
A LIFE for a LIFE. re UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. BRAVE LADY. 


STUDIES from LIFH. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 


MISTRESS and MAID. 
The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


BY THE AUTHOR 
NATURE AND HUMA¥ 


NATURE. in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN |" Z417S of AMERICAN 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME. 





BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 


DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEO FORBES, 
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An Account of Shelley’s Visits to France, 
Switzerland, and Savoy in the Years 1814 
and 1816 ; with Extracts from the ‘ History 
of a Six Weeks’ Tour, Sc. By Charles I. 
Elton. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

THE main interest attaching to the ‘Six 

Weeks’ Tour’ lies in the suspicion that the 

assages in the journal on which it was 
ounded were revised, and, to some extent, 
recast, by Shelley before the MS. was sent 
to the printer in 1817; andinthe appendix, 
which comprises two letters avowedly 
written by the poet. Intrinsically, perhaps, 
neither ‘Tour’ nor appendix is of any great 
literary value, but the little book was worth 
reprinting if only for its historical and 
antiquarian interest, for it describes gra- 
phically the aspect of a part of France just 
after it had been desolated by the contending 
armies of the great Emperor and of his allied 
conquerors. It also deals with German and 
Swiss localities then strange, but now more 
familiar to the English tourist than almost 
any in his own country ; and with forgotten 
modes of travelling, which, if more expen- 
sive and less convenient, were certainly a 
good deal more instructive than those gener- 
ally adopted by ourselves. This reprint of 
Shelley’s pair of descriptive letters also 
affords the reader a fresh opportunity of 
weighing the vexed question of the poet’s 
powers as a prose-writer—a question strongly 
controverted by two distinguished brother- 
bards of our generation: Matthew Arnold 
having expressed a doubt whether Shelley’s 
essays and letters would not finally stand 
higher than his poetry; Mr. Swinburne, on 
the contrary, holding that no one would 
dream of reading the letters if they had not 
been written by Shelley—opinions both 
which serve excellently well to point the 
argument of Mr. Arnold’s own essay ‘On 
the Literary Influence of Academies.’ 

The plan of editing adopted for this 
reprint—for practically it is a reprint of 
the 1817 volume, with comments—is some- 
what novel. First comes an “ Introduction,” 
the object of which is to illustrate the ‘ Tour’ 
and its supplementary letters by comparing 





their prose with the verse which was more 
or less directly the outcome of the journeys 
of 1814 and 1816 ; tocompare, also, Shelley’s 
verse with Byron’s on the same themes, 
and both with Wordsworth’s theory of the 
mutual relations existing between Man and 
outward Nature. Next comes the “‘ Account,”’ 
which is a very full résumé of the ‘Tour’ 
and the letters, accompanied by copious 
comments, and by illustrations (drawn from 
a small library of books, not all of them 
in the best editions) such as usually appear 
in the more convenient form of editorial foot- 
notes—this second introduction occupying a 
much greater space than suffices for the 
Shelleys’ text. It is a plan which we fear 
cannot be recommended for imitation, and, 
what is still more regrettable, it has been 
carried out in a manner which leaves a good 
deal to be desired. 

The comparative examination of Shelley’s 
and Byron’s poems for traces of the scenery 
of the tours and its influences is fairly com- 
plete as far as regards the verses in which 
the traces are strikingly obvious—‘ Childe 
Harold’ and ‘The Prisoner of Chillon,’ 
‘Mont Blanc,’ the ‘Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty,’ and ‘Prometheus Unbound ’—but 
‘ Alastor’ is not once mentioned! A plain 
statement of such theory of the relations 
subsisting between Man and Nature as 
might be deducible from these poems, 
together with a discriminating comparison 
between it and that which dominates the 
mass of Wordsworth’s poetry, and an esti- 
mate of the influence exercised by 
the elder on the younger poets, would 
have been valuable and interesting. Mr. 
Elton’s opening sentences encourage the 
reader to expect something of the kind. 
Nothing, however, follows, save a few 
general and questionable remarks on 
“the thought underlying most of these 
poems,” and an expression of opinion 
that “both poets owed something to 
Wordsworth.” Mr. Elton goes on to 
say that ‘‘we may be sure that Shelley 
cared little for the ‘ Excursion,’’’ while it is 
“easy to see that he was influenced by 
certain portions of its preface.’’ If Shelley 
ever studied this preface, he probably did 
so with more attention than his present 
editor, who has misread its very plain lan- 
guage so strangely as to carry away the 
impression that the ‘ Excursion’ (and not 
the ‘ Prelude’) was composed as an intro- 
duction to the projected ‘ Recluse’! It is 
doubtful, however, whether Shelley in 1814, 
or Shelley and Byron when, in 1816, they 
rambled together on the shores of Lake 
Leman, did so under the influence of Words- 
worth at all. As it had been with Words- 
worth himself while on his early travels, 
the influences came directly from Rousseau ; 
the only difference lay in the various 
temperaments of the travellers. In the 
cases of Byron and Shelley the impressions 
were (comparatively speaking) transient, 
and unproductive of sound and living fruits, 
neither poet being constitutionally capable 
of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ wise passiveness ” in the 
presence of Nature. These eager and restless 
spirits ‘‘ must still be seeking.” 

Mr. Elton, it will have been seen, does 
not profess to reprint the entire text of the 
Shelleys’ little volume of 1817, but only ‘full 
extracts” (p. 15): a way of putting it which, 
if strictly in accordance with fact, is never- 





theless misleading, for although the editor 
often forgets to give an indication of his 
omissions, the suppressed passages probably 
do not amount in the aggregate to more 
than two or three of his pages; while the 
excuses offered for the mutilation are the 
oddest possible :— 

‘‘The various omissions of passages and 
phrases occurring in the Journal and Letters 
relate for the most part to indiscriminate attacks 
upon large classes of people, which it is only 
fair to ascribe to some passing influence of the 
heat or bad weather. The omissions from the 
Swiss Letters relate partly to similar cases, 
and partly to misquotations from Horace and 
Tacitus, made at a distance from books and 
left uncorrected by accident, as well as to the 
various attempts at identifying places men- 
tioned by Rousseau, when by his own published 
statement such efforts could never succeed.” 
Mr. Elton adds :— 

‘‘Some of the descriptions are so repelling 

in their details that we omit to produce them 
again.” 
A specimen which illustrates both the first 
and last categories will most readily exhibit 
the superiority of the editor’s taste over 
that of Mrs. Shelley, as the words italicized 
have been omitted from the reprint :— 

‘* As we prepared our dinner in a place, so 
filthy that the sight of it alone was sufficient to 
destroy our appetite, the people of the village 
collected around us, squalid with dirt, their 
countenances every thing that is disgusting and 
brutal.” 

So finely strung a sense of propriety as 

alone could have dictated these omissions 
must be difficult to maintain in constant 
working order, and it is not, therefore, 
surprising to find that the editor has per- 
mitted his refined readers to be shocked by 
the most violent and most comprehensive of 
Shelley’s ‘‘indiscriminating attacks upon 
large classes of people ’—an indictment not 
of a handful of unprepossessing French 
villagers, but (in defiance of Burke’s 
warning) of a whole people. Five typo- 
graphical errors in the reprint of the 
sentence serve in nothing to tone down 
the poet’s scurrility. ‘There is,” wrote 
Shelley, 
‘“‘a cabinet of Histoire Naturelle at Cha- 
mouni, just as at Keswick, Matlock, and 
Clifton ; the proprietor of which is the very 
vilest specimen of that vile species of quack 
that, together with the whole army of auber- 
gistes and guides, and indeed the entire mass 
of the population, subsist on the weakness and 
credulity of travellers as leaches subsist on the 
sick.” 

Possibly in compensation for this indis- 
cretion, the editor has (without reason 
assigned) cut out of letter iii. one of the 
most characteristic passages to be found in 
Shelley’s prose writings—that referring to 
a visit paid by the Empress Marie Louise 
to Meillerie, a visit which, like Shelley’s 
and Byron’s, was due to the enchantments 
of the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise’; and again, pos- 
sibly under the impression that Meillerie 
is one of the unidentifiable localities of 
that romance, Mr. Elton has removed this 
sentence from the same letter :— 

‘‘Mefilllerie is the well-known scene of 
St. Preux’s visionary exile ; but Me[illlerie is 
indeed inchanted ground, were Rousseau no 
magician.” 

Although in the summary (‘ Account’’) 
it is distinctly stated that Shelley and 
Byron used the ‘Nouvelle Héloise’ as a 
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guide-book, the editor unaccountably seems 
to have endeavoured to prevent the fact 
from impressing the readers of the letters, 
for several passages in which Shelley 
writes of himself as “‘ reading ‘Julie’” are 
suppressed, and it is the same with 
another in which the poet gives chapter 
and verse reference to the romance as 
having drawn his attention to the circum- 
stance that “the turbid waters [of the 
Rhone] mixed with those of the Lake, but 
mixed with them unwillingly.” 

The “Account” contains a few apposite 
illustrations which had they been printed as 
foot-notes to the original text would have 
been helpful. For example, attention is 
drawn to the interesting coincidence between 
a passage in Shelley’s description of the 
storm encountered by Byron and himself 
on the Lake of Geneva (letter iii.) :— 


‘My feelings would have been less painful 

had I been alone; but I know that my com- 
panion would have attempted to save me, and 
I was overcome with humiliation, when I 
thought that his life might have been risked to 
preserve mine,”— 
and Trelawny’s remark that, in the 
tragedy of the Gulf of Spezia, Shelley 
probably went down at once, 
‘*for he was unable to swim, and had always 
declared that in case of wreck he would vanish 
instantly, and not imperil others in the 
endeavour to save him.” 

Such flowers, however, bloom far too 
rarely to atone for misquotations, mis- 
readings, repetitions, and amplifications. 
Yet these editorial eccentricities count for 
but little in comparison with the printer’s 
treatment of too many of the numerous 
poetical citations. Shelley himself is the 
greatest sufferer because he is most fre- 
quently quoted, but neither Byron nor Words- 
worth escapes. An instance or two, taken 
at random, must suffice. 

Prometheus (i. 121) is made to say :— 

Of rock-embosomed lawns and snow-fed streams, 
Now seen athwart from vapours deep below ; 

in place of this which Shelley wrote:— 

Oh, rock-embosomed lawns, and snow-fed streams 
Now seen athwart frore vapours deep below. 


In ‘ Mont Blanc’ the lines,— 


A city of death, distinct with many a tower 

And wall impregnable of beaming ice ; 

are quoted thus :— 

A city of Death, distinct with many a tower 

And wall impregnable of gleaming ice ; 

while hardly a line of the poem, as re- 

printed in full from the 1817 volume, is 

given quite accurately. Wordsworth is mis- 

represented as having written,— 

Beauty, a living presence of the earth 

Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 

Which craft and delicate spirits hath composed 

Irom earth’s materials, waits upon my steps ; 

and further suffers by having a stanza from 

the second of the poems addressed ‘To the 

Small Celandine’ made nonsense of by the 

omission of a whole line. Punctuation, 

too, has been altered with results disastrous 

to the sense of several quotations. 
Externally, the little volume is, in all 

respects of type, paper, illustration, and 

binding, a model of good taste, and it 

cannot but be regretted that more care was 

not bestowed on matters which are more 

important in the production even of an 

édition de luxe. 





Calendar of State Papers.— Colonial : America 
and West Indies, 1675-1676. Addenda, 
1574-1674. Edited by W. Noel Sains- 
bury. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Tue last published volume of the Calendar 
of Colonial State Papers described the 
fluctuating fortunes of the East India Com- 
pany in the days of the ship-money. In 
the present volume we are transported to 
the New World, where in the year 1675, 
with the great French war confined to 
Europe, the prosperous colonists of America 
and the West Indies were rapidly gaining 
ground in spite of the periodical recurrence 
of Indian massacres and of negro risings, 
and in spite also of discords and con- 
spiracies, of pestilences, hurricanes, and 
famines, such as are only too frequently 
recorded in the pages of this Calendar. 

A feature of Mr. Sainsbury’s new volume 
is the collection, by way of addenda, of all 
the colonial records between 1574 and 
1674 which had been previously omitted, 
for the reason, apparently, that some of 
them had been printed elsewhere. Mr. 
Sainsbury, however, is able to quote a 
personal opinion of the late Earl of Derby 
in favour of rendering the series of Colonial 
State Papers “‘complete in itself,” and the 
result is seen in the present collection. 

Here we recognize many famous grants 
and warrants, printed in all cases from the 
original enrolments and entry books, side 
by side with a large mass of State Papers 
which have been made accessible by the 
enterprise of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission and by the rearrangement of 
the contents of the old State Paper Office. 

Mr. Sainsbury has supplied in his preface 
a very complete and interesting account 
of the most important of these addenda, 
and, indeed, it would be difficult to esti- 
mate too highly the historical value of 
this appendix to the volumes previously 
published. The continuation of the Calendar 
from the year 1675 to the close of 1676 is 
somewhat fuller than usual, owing to the 
voluminous despatches of the colonial 
governors of the period, one of which 
occupies no fewer than six printed pages of 
précis. Certainly these worthy officers were 
called on to report most weighty matters to 
the Lords of Trade and Plantations and to 
the Secretaries of State during the period 
before us. On the whole, the governors 
seem to have acted with firmness and 
moderation in more than one dangerous 
crisis. It is true that the contemptuous 
treatment of the Virginian malcontents of 
1676 by Governor Berkely, a soldier of the 
Cromwellian school, is generally regarded 
as the cause of Bacon’s rebellion. The 
“bitter cry” of the colonists, which bears 
the title of a ‘“‘ Complaint from Heaven with 
a Hue and Ory and a Petition out of Virginia 
and Maryland,” charges the Governor with 
having “altered by marrying a young wife 
from his wonted public good to a covetous 
foolage.” The officials retorted in despatches 
to England that the petitioners were “ in- 
digent and disaffected persons, stirred by 
Nathaniel Bacon, junior, of but little ex- 
perience, and but of two years’ continuance 
in this colony.” 


These ‘‘rebels,” thinking themselves 


“wiser than the law,” seem to have been 
possessed with the firm conviction that they 





were about to be ‘“‘ murdered in their beds” 
by the Indians, a peril which was slightly 
esteemed by the “‘men at the helm,” to 
whose “ill government and oppression” 
they attributed the “ruin of the colony,” 
It certainly was unjust to stigmatize the 
rebels as the “‘scum of the country” and 
as “tag rag and bobtail.” By extorting 
a commission and a virtual indemnity from 
the colonial Government, Bacon and his 
volunteers could claim that the law was on 
their side. Certainly to force the young 
blood of the colony into the position of 
traitors and outlaws was only to weaken 
the settlement on the eve of the great Indian 
war that had long been regarded as both 
imminent and inevitable. 

A wonderfully full and interesting narra- 
tive of this Indian war is contained in the 
papers now calendared. The whole of the 
northern colonies were more or lessinvolved, 
and we read, ‘‘The hand of God has been 
heavy on the land, more especially upon 
the town of Boston.” The war was, as 
usual, one of extermination; but the Saga- 
more Philip, who directed the savages, was 
a chief of no ordinary daring and saga- 
city, and the losses on the side of the 
colonists were enormous. The New Eng- 
land settlements alone did not recover from 
the effects of the war for more than twenty 
years. 

Of very similar character is the corre- 
spondence relating to the massacre of Indians 
in Dominica and the negro risings in 
Jamaica and the Barbados; and it may be 
noted here that the Jamaica papers in this 
Calendar are of exceptional interest, those 
for the earlier period being additions for 
the recovery of which we are indebted to 
Mr. Sainsbury’s zeal and experience. The 
negro rising appears to have been of the 
type so familiar for more than another 
century in Jamaica, and though described 
as usualas a ‘‘ damnable design ” to murder 
all the whites, it seems at no time to have 
been really formidable. A reward was put 
on the heads of the ringleaders, and six 
Spanish negroes were imported ‘to assist 
with their lances,” very much as the 
Spanish bloodhounds were utilized during 
the last Maroon war. Indeed, the Governor 
writes: ‘‘The negroes are now become our 
bloodhounds...... and they are in our 
behalf more violent and fierce against their 
fellows than we can possibly be.” 

The case of the Dominican Indians stands 
on a somewhat different footing. Here the 
provocation seems to have been the “ bloody 
and perfidious villainies”’ of the Windward 
Indians, which were avenged by the equally 
bloody and perfidious cruelties of the Lee- 
ward Indians under the direction of Col. Philip 
Warner, Lieutenant-Governor of Antigua. 
After witnessing the slaughterof the Indians 
of Dominica at the hands of his native 
allies, Col. Warner, it is stated, invited the 
latter to a great banquet on board ship, and, 
having made them drunk with rum, caused 
them all to be massacred. But the worst 
feature in the case, and one that struck 
even his callous associates with horror, was 
that the Leeward Indians had been brought 
to Col. Warner’s assistance by their chief 
Thomas Warner, his own half-brother, “for 
they had both one father.” It is at least 
satisfactory to find that Col. Warner was 
censured by the king’s personal command, 
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recalled, and committed to the Tower. It 
js still more satisfactory to find that the 
worst part of the charge was not proved, 
though the wanton attack upon the Wind- 
ward Indians was generally condemned, 
especially by the “ gentlemen of the Lee- 
ward Isles,” who, it was said, would not be 
able to ‘‘ sleep very quietly”’ because ‘‘ the 
Indians never forget or forgive injuries.” 

It may be gathered from the above brief 
notice of the contents of this Calendar that 
the volume will form a contribution to 
colonial history of the greatest interest and 
importance ; and it is almost needless to add 
that Mr. Sainsbury has performed the part 
of editor with the learning and unfailing 
care to which the students of two worlds 
have long been accustomed. 








The Spider and the Flie. 
wood. (Spenser Society.) 


Joun Heywoop is so important a literary 
figure about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, especially in connexion with the 
evolution of our drama, that this reprint of 
his allegory, so well known by name, and by 
name only, deserves a welcome, although 
we do not think it will find any favour with 
“bellestristic triflers,” or much with belles- 
tristic students. Certainly its chief interest, 
apart from its authorship, is social and his- 
torical rather than esthetic; and in this 
respect it well deserves the attention of all 
who would use every help to understand the 
popular mind of Tudor England about the 
time of the Pilgrimage of Grace and some 
twenty years later. 

Principal Ward, in his able introduction, 
says as much as can be said, and perhaps 
a little more, in defence of the literary 
quality of the work he ushers into the 
presence of a new public. He considers 
the question d@ priori as well as d posteriori ; 
that is, he feels a difficulty in believing that 
awriter elsewhere so vivacious and enter- 
taining as John Heywood undoubtedly is 
can be so very dreary and tedious as the 
critics have reported him to be in ‘The 
Spider and the Flie. He objects to 
“centaurs’’ in literature; and, indeed, it 
is strange that a bright wit should sud- 
denly become a dull fool. ‘Nemo repente 
fuit turpissimus,” says the Latin poet; and 
not less truly it may be urged, “‘Nemo re- 
pente fuit stultissimus.” Andso Dr. Ward, 
who has manfully toiled through these 
pages and has a right to be heard on their 
behalf, pronounces their literary merits to 
be, if ‘perhaps of no very high order,” 
“the reverse of despicable.” For our- 
selves we must confess that on the 
whole this poem seems to us dreadfully 
prosy and wearisome. Homer, we know, 
has an occasional nap; but Heywood here 
goes right off; he sleeps deep and long. 
And perhaps the most useful inquiry for 
the critic would be how Heywood came to 
be so unlike himself; for that he is here 
sadly devoid of liveliness and humour there 
seems no denying. The circumstances of 
the case at once explain much of this diver- 
sity. The work, as we gather from in- 
‘emal evidence, was begun in or about 
1586, and seems to have proposed to treat 
illegorically the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

80, it was certainly a most unfortu- 
lately chosen subject. With that move- 


By John Hey- 





ment Heywood would largely sympathize. 
Conceivably he thought at its commence- 
ment that it might prosper, and that a 
system to which he wished well might in some 
sort be restored. But if such was his idea, 
he was utterly wrong. It would be an im- 
perfect description to say that he was want- 
ing in historical insight; he was, in fact, 
historically blind. The turn of events made 
the subject then impossible for him, as 
he quickly discovered; and for nearly a 
score of years his allegory remained an un- 
promising fragment. After the accession 
of Queen Mary, his faithful patroness and 
the representative of his best hopes for 
England, the time seemed come for the 
resumption of his old task; but, other risings 
having now to be considered, it was to 
be treated in a somewhat different spirit and 
from another point of view. In the com- 
pleted work he shows how law and order 
were asserted by the rise of a powerful and 
peremptory ruler, who could control and 
suppress both flies and spiders—both the 
people and the nobles, the democracy and 
the oligarchy. But here again he was any- 
thing but a shrewd diviner; he quite mis- 
construed the signs of the times. He saw 
in the marriage of Philip and Mary a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. The 
unpopular Spaniard seemed to him, or at 
least so he tried to persuade himself, no 
less God-sent than the unpopular bigot 
whose husband he became :— 
Loue we her, and obey we her, as we ought, 
And also our suffrayne Lorde Philip, to her 
brought 
By God, as God brought her to vs. Which twaine, 
Conjoyned one in matrimoniall trayne, 
Both one also in auctorite regal], 
These two thus made one both one here we call ; 
Which two thus one, rejoyse we eueriechone ; 
And these two thus one obey we all as one, 
Effectually, as those spiders and flies 
Figuratiuelie that one recongnies [sic], 
a God that brought them, to keep them 
ere 
In long prosperus raigne, and of his mercie mere 
So to blisse vs, that on this blessed stocke 
He bring such impes as ouer their faythfull flocke, 
As their progenitors do raygne presentlie, 
They (after them) maie raygne perpetuallie. 


One can scarcely believe that Heywood 
prayed his prayer with much faith and 
enthusiasm. Was he really surprised to 
see, as he quickly saw, how little notice his 
Heaven was taking of it, and to find himself 
an exile at Malines? To us assuredly, wise 
after the event, his conclusion appears lame 
and impotent enough; and the inanimate 
verses that express it are as conspicuous for 
their lack of discernment as for their lack 
of inspiration. 
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Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. 
Par H. Taine, de Académie Francaise. 
—Le Régime Moderne. TomelII. (Paris, 
Hachette & Co.) 

The Modern Régime. By H. A. Taine. 
Translated by John Durand. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


Peruars the philosophically minded student 
of history, and undoubtedly the advocate of 
social progress, will cavil at some of the 
solutions M. Taine offers of the problems he 
sets forth. No one, however, can deny the 
charm, the learning, and, despite occasional 
contradictions, the perspicuity with which 
that accomplished writer describes the con- 





summation of the Napoleonic, and the evo- 
lution therefrom of the modern régime. 

In his penultimate volume M. Taine 
reminded us how the Revolution, by the 
destruction of the provinces and by the 
spoliation of the property of the communes, 
dealt the first murderous blow at local 
patriotism. He then treated of the progress 
of the department and of the commune as 
reconstructed by Napoleon, as accepted by 
the Restoration, as influenced in July, 
1848, by the law of universal suffrage, 
and as now constituted. He showed how 
under each of those phases local govern- 
ment, instead of acting as a check upon, 
was and is entirely subservient to the 
supreme government (/état central): a de- 
plorable position, but one which “at least 
saves France from democratic autonomy,” 
‘“‘from a numerical majority which is but 
a blind and brute force” (‘Le Régime 
Moderne,’ vol. i. pp. 401, 402). For that 
‘monstrous engine ”’ 

“‘universal suffrage has brought about the 
abdication or exclusion from municipal and 
communal councils of the true notables, of the 
men who by their education, their very large 
contributions to the taxes, and their still greater 
influence over production, labour, and com- 
merce, are social and should be legal autho- 
rities.” 

Then, as an example of the method by 
which the central or supreme dominates 
the local powers, M. Taine indicated not 
only the “ attributions immenses ” conferred 
upon the prefects, but also how those officials 
are required to beguile the local councils, 
to cajole the mayors, to guide public opinion, 
and above all to act as electioneering agents 
and ‘kidnap votes.” Lastly, we were 
shown, as a direct outcome of the system, 
the enormous increase in public expendi- 
ture :— 

‘¢ By universal suffrage it is the poor or semi- 
poor majority which decides the vote, and which 
can with impunity overtax the well-to-do 
minority that pays. In Paris the Parliament 
and the Government elected by this numerical 
majority invent for it all manner of needs, push 
it into expenses, are lavish in public works, 
schools, foundations, gratuities, multiply offices 
to multiply their clients,” &c. 

Between the years 1868-78 the collective 
debt of all the communes, exclusive of 
Paris, had more than doubled. In Paris 
the local expenses (or rates) amounted in 
1813 to 37 francs for each individual. In 
1887 they were 110 francs. That the 
State, having in its centralizing and in- 
vading progress laid hands on local autho- 
rities and institutions, proceeded next to 
cast its net round the still more important 
moral authorities and institutions, is the 


theme of M. Taine’s second volume, the last 


which death permitted him to complete. 

He prefaces his brilliant analysis of 
Napoleon’s domination of the Gallican 
Church with the phrase, “‘ The chief object 
of the conquering State is the conquest 
of the Churches.” But in the preceding 
volume we were told that when the Cor- 
sican’s star appeared in the ascendant 
religious worship in France had_ been 
abolished. Hence, to conform with the 
above axiom, the State in this instance had 
first to create that which it purposed 
vanquishing. Arguments such as these 
strengthen the opinion expressed three 
years ago in this journal, namely, that 
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M. Taine sometimes formed his conclusions 
before arranging his facts. Napoleon be- 
lieved in a God, but not in religion; still, 
recognizing that the latter ‘‘ associates 
heaven with an idea of equality which 
prevents the rich from being massacred by 
the poor,” he concluded that ‘the people 
must have a religion, and that religion must 
be in the hands of the Government.” To 
this end the First Consul extorted from 
Pius VII. the Concordat of 1801, affirming 
that “‘had the Pope not existed, it would 
have been necessary to have created him 
for the occasion.” ‘‘ From henceforth,” says 
M. Taine, “the people recover their 
churches, their priests, the worship to which 
they cling by use and almost by instinct, 
the ceremonies......the solemn rites......the 
sacraments.” 

But was Napoleon in truth the creator he 
is here described? or does M. Taine hold 
that the constitutional clergy were till the 
moment that the Concordat reconciled them 
with the Pope so worthless, so contemned, as 
to have been practically non-existent ? Or if 
not, is he quite correct in representing that 
although religious faith had survived the 
turmoil of the Revolution, pious observances 
had disappeared? To such an opinion 


Comte d’Haussonville several years ago 
replied :— 
‘* No, a thousand times no...... It was not the 


conqueror of Marengo who in the course of a 
day, by one word from his victorious lips, raised 
again the fallen altars. Pious hands had already 
rebuilt them...... The generous ardour of a few 
simple priests had anticipated the calculations 
of the most subtle policy. By their zeal the 
churches of Parisand of thedepartments had been 
opened to multitudes of the faithful long before 
the chief of the State had dreamt of setting foot 
in Notre Dame.” 


In August, 1797, the constitutional Bishop 
Lecoz affirmed that Catholic worship had 
been re-established in 40,000 French com- 
munes (Haussonville, ‘L’Eglise Romaine 
et le Premier Empire,’ vol. i. pp. xi, 416). 
And now by the intervention of the Pope, 
says M. Taine, the three clerical groups 
who had been contending on the ecclesiastical 
field ‘‘for the conquest of souls—refugee 
bishops in England, apostolic vicars, consti- 
tutional clergy—disappear. The empty space 
is cleared for building upon.” However, 
on it arise not only the Catholic, formed 
chiefly of the old constitutional material, but 
also the Lutheran, the Calvinistic, and the 
Jewish churches. All these are alike autho- 
rized by the State that, as Portalis said, “it 
might direct such important institutions in 
the manner most beneficial to public safety.” 
From their respective dogmas, liturgies, 
&c., once defined, no variation is allowed. 
‘‘ Every holder of a benefice—from the car- 
dinal archbishop to the canon, the curé, the 
director of a seminary,” the Protestant 
pastor, the Jewish rabbi—‘‘is named or 
approved by the civil power, swears fealty 
eee and draws his stipend every 
month from the Treasury cashier” (a privi- 
lege, by-the-by, which may be stopped 
at any moment, as the treatment ac- 
corded the other day to M. Coullié, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, showed). Hence, continues 
M. Taine, ‘‘In virtue of the Concordat, and 
by order of the Pope, not only the old 
spiritual authorities came to an end in 1801, 
but moreover, with the assent of the Pope, 





the new beneficiaries from 1801, being 
chosen or approved, all ruled, disciplined, 
and paid by the First Consul, are, in fact, 
his creatures and will be his functionaries.” 
‘In the Church as elsewhere the dominion 
of the State is complete.” Still it is well, 
we think, to remember that religious tolera- 
tion and the reduction of the priest to the 
position of a salaried official were innova- 
tions effected by the National Assembly in 
the early days of the Revolution. 

However, the Imperial idea was still un- 
satisfied. ‘‘ Had I returned victorious from 
Moscow,”’ said Napoleon, ‘‘the Pope...... 
should have dwelt near me. Paris should 
have been the capital of the Christian world 
sone the Popes would only have been the 
presidents of my councils.” As it was the 
Emperor overshot his mark. He wrested 
from the Pope privileges for the Gallican 
Church far exceeding those which Louis 
XIV. had claimed. But no sooner was the 
Concordat of 1813 signed than Pius VII. 
retracted his consent. Moreover, the French 
clergy, who in 1801 had from self-interest 
been the devoted servants of the First 
Consul, were during the religious war of 
1808-13 horrorstruck into reaction when 
they saw the Imperial champion of their 
liberties exiling thirteen cardinals, trans- 
porting 200 Italian priests to Corsica, 
imprisoning bishops, dispatching the semi- 
narists of Ghent to the army, &c. In 
fact, ‘‘Napoleon’s work produced the re- 
verse of its object. He had wished to 
subjugate the Pope, and he made him 
omnipotent ; he had wished to maintain and 
strengthen in the French clergy the Gallican 
spirit, and he had imbued it with the 
Ultramontane.” Yet in all this there is no 
allusion to the divorce which was so strong 
a factor in the Emperor’s rupture with the 
Holy See, and was the direct cause of the 
disgrace of the thirteen cardinals; whilst 
somewhat far-fetched seems the argument 
deducing the increase of Papal autonomy 
in spiritual matters—as shown in later years 
by the decrees of the dogmas of the imma- 
culate conception of the Virgin and of the 
Pope’s infallibility—from the Concordat of 
1801, when, in response to Napoleon’s 
appeal, Pius VII. assumed authority to de- 
pose all the orthodox ‘chiefs of a great 
church, his colleagues and co-bishops, suc- 
cessors like himself of the Apostles.” 

However, the French Chureh, argues M. 
Taine, turned Ultramontane not merely out 
of sympathy with the Pope, but because it 
had no longer any motive for remaining Gal- 
lican. Since the Revolution, the Concordat, 
and the organic articles, all the springs 
which maintained a national and distinctive 
spirit in the French clergy has withered 
away. No sooner did Catholicism cease to 
be the State religion, imposing its faith on 
the ruler and regulating his policy, than the 
French clergy left the Gallican path and 
directed its steps towards Rome, a movement 
facilitated by the strict and almost military 
internal discipline instituted by Napoleon. 
As it is more easy to rule the few than the 
many, he exalted bishops to be “ prefects 
of the spiritual order,” trusting they would 
prove as pliable as their temporal col- 
leagues ; whilst on the other hand the parish 
priests were no longer accorded the inde- 
pendence and stability they had enjoyed 
prior to the Revolution. In case of inter- 





diction, suspension, or censure, they cannot 
now hope for redress against ree 
un 


tyranny. The cathedral chapter is 

the thumb of the bishop ; its judgment jp 
case of appeal is invariably ratified by the 
Metropolitan Consistory Court (I’Officialit, 
Métropolitaine) ; Rome is far off and yp. 
willing to annul the decisions of the pm. 
lates, collectors of St. Peter’s pence; lay 
tribunals have proved their impotence; 
moreover, the ecclesiastic who applied to 
them would be a traitor to his order. Before 
1789 the large majority of parish priests 
held their cures for life, only one in fifteen 
being removable; now but a tenth hold 
permanently ; the rest are in the power of 
the bishop, who can transpose them at his 
pleasure or send them altogether adrift, and, 
with the concurrence of his colleague the 
prefect, deprive these poor succursalistes of 
the salary allotted them by the State. ‘“ Eight 
years passed in preparatory study,” writes 
the Abbé Bougaud, ‘five in the seminary, 
a salary of 800 francs which may be stopped 
any day, miserable fees, lifelong servitude, 
no retiring pension’’; what wonder that the 
Church has to go to the poorest peasant 
class for her recruits, and that these, trained 
in passive obedience and perfect docility, are 
easily mancuvred by ‘their bishops, the 
general officers of the Pope, who. gives to 
them all the word of command ” ? 

No longer is the bishop drawn almost 
exclusively from the ranks of the aris. 
tocracy; no longer is he a territorial mag- 
nate and an authority in the provincial 
states, nor does the secular power aid him 
to repress infidels and heretics. Moreover, 
instead of an average revenue of 100,000f. 
he draws a salary of 10,000 to 15,000 fr; 
nevertheless his power over his clergy 
has immensely increased, for whilst nearly 
all the organic articles which restrained 
him have fallen into abeyance, those 
which exalted his authority continue in 
force. Thus again have Napoleon’s caleu- 
lations proved false. ‘He wished to con- 
vert Church dignitaries into State agents, 
and to make potentates who should be 
functionaries. The functionary  disap- 
peared, the potentate remained.” Nov, 
therefore, when State and Church come 
into collision, the latter finds in her clergy 
such as the State made it in 1802 the best 
disciplined army she could possibly have. 

To what extent the two centralizing 
powers when allied can oppress and pena- 
lize the individual was seen in the last 
years of the Restoration and the first of 
the Second Empire. How the State, when 
she finds a rival and enemy in the Church, 
can persecute and worry her was exell- 
plified under the first as it is now under the 
third Republic, ‘‘ when we ourselves witness 
how the governing minority can continually 
wound the subject majority in a tender 
part,” dissolving monasteries, expellilg 
nuns and monks from hospitals and schools, 
to the detriment of the sick and of the 
children, to the discontent of physician and 
of parent, and to the increased taxation of 
the already overburdened ratepayer. Yet 
whilst M. Taine pours forth his eloquenc, 
a doubt will arise whether these rivalries 
are due so much to the invading propel 
sities of the State as to those of the Church, 
of that clericalism which M. Spuller defines 
as “le mélange adultére de la politique ¢ 
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de la religion” (‘L’£volution politique et 
sociale de I’Eglise,’ p. 86). | More persons, 
too, will admire M. Taine’s exposition of the 
discord betwixt Catholicism and science than 
will agree to his opinion that the Protestant 
faith takes science for an auxiliary. 
Regarding ‘the restoration of monasti- 
cismas one of the chief and most lasting effects 
of the French Revolution,” M. Taine also 
counts the system as foremost amongst the 
spiritualizing influences of the Church. He 
recounts Napoleon’s tyrannical dealings 
with religious bodies: how he alternately 
ted and withdrew their licence of exis- 
tence, how he utilized some orders for State 
purposes of education and charity, and 
fostered others—the Lazarists and the fathers 
of foreign missions —in order to use 
them as ‘‘secret diplomatic agents.”” And 
now, purged of the abuses which had 
in the old days deformed it, of the wealth, 
luxury, pomp, and dissipation of those 
aristocratic orders which had provided a 
career for the younger sons of the nobility, 
monasticism ‘‘ returns to its normal form. 
The republican and democratic form, the 
impracticable utopia which the philosopher 
of the eighteenth century had desired to 
impose on lay society, becomes the actual 
régime under which religious communities 
live.”’ The number of monks in proportion 
to the population is much the same as in 
1789; but then two-thirds wished to be 
free of their calling, now all desire to re- 
main in it. The proportion of nuns has 
increased beyond all expectation. ‘‘ Out of 
10,000 women there were, in 1789, 28 nuns; 
in 1866, 45; in 1878, 67.” We ourselves 
should be inclined to attribute the last figure 
to losses entailed on families by the Franco- 
German war. In 1878, out of a total of 
30,287 monks and 127,753 nuns, all, save 
five or six thousand persons, were actively 
engaged in works of public utility. 

Somewhat glaring in colour is the por- 
trait of the parish priest. Forgetting that 
ina previous page he had described how 
Napoleon had let lay windows into the 
clerical cloisters and had enjoined that the 
seminarists should be initiated into ‘une 
sorte de philosophie et une honnéte mon- 
danité’”’ (p. 34), M. Taine presently de- 
clares that from the date of the Concordat 
the discipline and teaching in the seminaries 
became purely monkish. When the 
seminarist is ordained, there is ever kept 
before him the supernatural character 
of his calling, for as the ‘Manréze du 
Prétre’ teaches, priests are gods; not the 
servants, but the coadjutors of the 
Almighty, and like Him they are creators : 
“Notre création a nous, notre création quoti- 
dienne n’est rien moins que le Verbe fait 
chair lui-méme.” 

For the rest, clergy and people live side 
by side, rarely coming into contact, and 
never mixing. In Paris, says M. Taine, 
out of two million adult Catholics only about 
100,000 make the Easter communion, whilst 
about three quarters of the births, marriages, 
and deaths are unaccompanied by Christian 
ceremonies :— 

“En France le christianisme intérieur, par le 
double effet de son enveloppe catholique et fran- 
29 s’est réchauffé dans le clergé, surtout dans 
e clergé régulier ; mais il s’est refroidi dans le 
monde. Et c’est dans le monde surtout que sa 
chaleur est nécessaire.” 


“Tn establishing an educational body my 
chief aim is to have a means for directing 
political and social opinion,’ said Napoleon. 
Therewith public instruction became an 
imperial monopoly, confined exclusively to 
the University. Without purchasing its 
licence from the Grand Master, no sort of 
scholastic establishment was allowed. The 
imperial lycées and colleges, with their 
military tendencies, discipline, and uniform, 
were not popular; reason the more for 
oppressing private establishments, for limit- 
ing their curriculum, for compelling the 
heads of lay and of ecclesiastical schools 
to take their own boarders to the classes at 
the lycée, and even for closing the private 
institutions till their government rival 
should have its complement of boarders. 
In 1808, of ‘‘old and rich families not in 
the system” ten in every department and 
fifty in Paris saw their sons taken by force 
to Saint Cyr, whence in due course they 
were sent to officer the army. In 1813 
somewhat similar treatment awaited 10,000 
young men, many of them sons of Conven- 
tionals or of Vendeans. In 1812 the young 
sons of the Roman prince Patrizzi were 
seized and conveyed to La Fiéche, where 
also were 90 other Italians of high 
birth and some 300 youths from annexed or 
conquered states. According to Napoleon’s 
own phrase when instituting the Univer- 
sity, all these pupils were to be educated “in 
fidelity to the Emperor, to the imperial 
monarchy, depositary of the happiness of 
nations, to the Napoleonic dynasty, guar- 
dian of the unity of France and of all the 
liberal ideas proclaimed by the Constitution.” 
The thousands of masters and professors 
who formed the educating machine de- 
pended on the ruling power for their daily 
bread; insubordination was visited with 
suspension or imprisonment. 

In the higher education the same motive 
is apparent. Napoleon demanded tools, not 
critics. ‘Les facultés lui fourniront des 
hommes capables d’appliquer ses lois, mais 
non de les juger.” He suppressed the 
study of political and moral science; he 
disapproved of metaphysics ; history became 
a dangerous subject, and was expected to 
wait tilla work thereon should be written 
by “loyal men,” who, by dwelling on the 
weakness of the governments of Louis XIV., 
XV., and XVI., “‘ should inculcate the need 
of sustaining the work newly accomplished 
and the preponderance lately acquired.” 
He heaped honours on the members of the 
Institute ; in 1813 twenty-three sat in the 
Senate and fifty-six enjoyed titles ranging 
from chevalier to duke and prince. Yet 
when one of the learned body, Lalande, 
offended the Emperor, brutal was the re- 
primand which publicly twitted the astro- 
nomer with “‘ having fallen into second child- 
hood.” When the censorship of the press, 
of which many interesting details are given, 
produced its natural result, Napoleon writes 
to Cambacérés: ‘On se plaint de ce que 
nous n’avons pas de littérature, c’est la 
faute du Ministre de l’Intérieur,”’ whose 
duty it was to subsidize authors. 

But whilst literature has released itself 
from such trammels, education has not 
been so fortunate. The Restoration, in- 
deed, had promised that parents and 
guardians should regain the direction 





of the education of their children. But 


Napoleon’s university was too perfect a 
governing tool to be abandoned. Sometimes, 
as in 1817, with a prelate for its Grand 
Master, and priests for staff, the instrument 
was worked in a religious direction ; some- 
times, as between 1830-48, it ceased to be 
sectarian. Again, from 1850 the Church 
was allowed to take the lead, so anxious 
was the State to repress Socialism. Pre- 
sently the question of the Pope’s temporal 
power accentuated the difference between 
the lay and the clerical interests. The 
University then boldly followed the former 
line, whilst the Church managed her own 
schools, no longer by “ gracious permission 
of the University, but by abolition of the 
old monopoly and by virtue of a written 
law.” As the University supports its estab- 
lishment by taxation, and the Church hers by 
the liberality of the faithful, private competi- 
tion is almost impossible, and the two rivals 
divide the work of secondary education 
pretty equally between themselves, or, as 
M. Pécaut puts it, ‘‘ La religion, avec toutes 
les influences morales qui s’y rattachent, 
va d’un coté; la politique, la science, 
Pindustrie, tout le mouvement social, vont 
de l’autre ” (‘L’ Education nationale,’ p. 17). 
Of the many evils existing in both the lay 
and the religious schools—the seclusion, the 
over-discipline, the constant surveillance, 
and the weakening of the pupil’s will—M. 
Taine has much to say, as also of the cram- 
ming for examinations, and, in the higher 
education, of the long years wasted in the 
acquirement of theoretical to the neglect of 
practical knowledge. 

Holding the debatable opinion that 
“the father is the only natural and com- 
petent judge of the education suited to his 
children,” M. Taine indicates the present 
compulsory and secularized primary educa- 
tion as a proof that “jamais, depuis la 
Révolution, ’ Etat n’a si fort affirmé son 
omnipotence, ni poussé si loin ses empi¢te- 
ments et son intrusion dans le domaine 
propre de l’individu, jusqu’au centre méme 
de la vie domestique.” “Not only is the 
secularized teaching opposed to the wishes 
of a large minority, but the educational 
programme is beyond the requirements of 
the pupils, nine-tenths of whom, children 
of peasants and workmen, will follow their 
parents’ occupations. ‘The chief result of 
State education in France is the growing 
unsuitability of education to life.’ Our 
last quotation must be from the able 
anonymous introduction to this volume :— 

‘*Pour tous ceux qui ont suivi M. Taine il 
est déja clair que le vice intime dont souffre 
notre société francaise, c’est l’émiettement des 
individus, isolés, diminués aux pieds de I’Etat 
trop puissant, rendus incapables par de loin- 
taines causes historiques, et plus encore par la 
législation moderne, de ‘ s’associer spontanément 
autour d’un intérét commun.’ ” 

M. Taine’s writings require to be handled 
by a skilled and careful translator. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Durand’srendering bears marks 
of haste ; sometimes it is so clumsy as to be 
almost incomprehensible; the punctuation 
is faulty; whilst occasionally the meaning 
of the original is altogether missed. It is 
a pity so much labour should be thus 
marred. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Manxman. By Hall Caine. 
mann.) 
Tue author of ‘The Bondman’ has taught 
us to expect force, passion, and origin- 
ality in each fresh work from his pen, and 
these anticipations will certainly not be dis- 
appointed by his latest venture. The scene 
is once more laid in the little island he loves 
so well, but the drama which he unfolds is 
of grandiose dimensions, whether we regard 
the lapse of time which it occupies, the 
actions and passions of the principal cha- 
racters, or the startling nature of the inci- 
dents and episodes in which it abounds. A 
curious Manx custom furnishes Mr. Hall 
Caine with an admirable starting-point for 
his plot. Philip Christian undertakes, in 
behalf of his low-born cousin Peter Quilliam, 
the duties of the ‘‘ Dooiney Molla,” or lover 
by proxy, while the latter is overseas at the 
Cape, and, after performing them for a 
while with conscientious zeal, ends by dis- 
charging them with more zeal than con- 
scientiousness. Philip’s first lapse is not 
without its extenuating circumstances; but 
it is rather hard to maintain that amount of 
sympathy for him which the author evi- 
dently intends us to feel throughout his 
subsequent career of duplicity. There 
never was a better illustration in literature 
of the old saying that one lie is the father 
of many; and when, in the issue, Philip 
salves his conscience by a public and 
dramatic confession at the moment of reach- 
ing the summit of his professional career, 
the effectiveness of the scene is most 
seriously impaired by the fact that Mr. Hall 
Caine has twice been forestalled in modern 
fiction by resort toa similar device. Philip’s 
rapid rise to eminence as an advocate, 
again, has rather to be taken for granted, 
as it would be in a play, instead of being 
rendered plausible by the art of the novelist. 
Hampered by the irregular conditions of 
his private life, the perpetual fear of detec- 
tion, and the constant occasions for sus- 
picion and scandal furnished by his own 
extraordinary demeanour, Philip’s material 
advancement is as unlikely as his long- 
deferred escape from the consequences of 
his treachery is miraculous. It is only fair 
to add that the miracle is largely explained 
away by the prodigious simplicity of Peter 
Quilliam. If it were not for his monstrous 
magnanimity, Pete would be a splendid 
fellow. Mr. Hall Caine is his own severest 
critic in this connexion when he expresses 
Philip’s sentiments towards the friend whom 
he had so deeply wronged in the words: 
“The very sweetness of the man sickened 
him.” Pete’s chivalry is at first noble and 
touching, and there is an element of real 
pathos in the series of splendid mendacities 
designed by him to explain the disappear- 
ance of his wife. But the sum total of 
Pete’s sacrifices, and the manner of his 
making them, are nothing short of porten- 
tous, and argue a dog-like devotion that is 
rather infra- than superhuman. Kate 
Cregeen, the erring wife, is for half the 
book not only a prominent, but a vividly 
drawn and intensely human character, and 
her relegation to obscurity for the remainder 
of the story detracts considerably from its 
interest. The minor personages of this 
heroic melodrama are, with hardly an excep- 


(Heine- 


tion, endowed with remarkable individuality. 
The postman, the constable, Cesar Cregeen, 
the sanctimonious innkeeper, and many 
other typical figures are made to live and 
move before us, and the conversations at 
“The Manx Fairy” are worthy of compari- 
son with the rustic dialogue of Mr. Hardy. 
The charming pictures of the Manx harvest 
home and the wedding ceremonial, and the 
hundred and one delightful evidences of a 
minute and faithful study of Manx manners 
and superstitions, make one realize how 
keenly Mr. Hall Caine must appreciate the 
danger alluded to by one of his characters : 
‘“‘With the farming going to the dogs, and 
the fishing going to the divil, d’ye know 
what the ould island’s coming to? It’s 
coming to an island of lodging - house 
keepers and hackney-car drivers. Not the 
Isle of Man at all, but the Isle of Man- 
chester.”’ 





My Lady Dimple. By Lillie Crane. 2 vols. 
(Remington & Co.) 

Tue author of ‘My Lady Dimple’ would 
have undoubtedly produced a much more 
effective and convincing story had she not 
been hampered by an excess of sympathy. 
All the troubles and disasters which befall 
her heroine grow out of a discreditable act 
of deception on the part of an English officer, 
whom the author would yet have her 
readers believe to be in all other respects not 
only a perfect gentleman, but a veritable 
Bayard. This large demand, though it does 
credit to the optimism of the writer, seriously 
interferes with the plausibility of the nar- 
rative. Col. Warner is useful to the plot, 
but as a piece of character-drawing he is 
well-nighimpossible. The heroine’s mutinous 
but attractive personality is pleasantly in- 
dicated ; but throughout the book there is 
a curious discrepancy between the strength 
of the situations and the feebleness of their 
treatment. Miss Crane has a graceful and 
refined method ; but in the handling of in- 
cident her invention betrays ignorance of 
the actualities of life. The Rev. Basil van 
Raltte’s breakneck ride through the streets 
of Eastbourne is gratuitous as well as gro- 
tesque, and the whole episode of his pur- 
suit of the runaways is singularly lacking in 
the quality of lifelikeness. 





Wedded to a Genius. By Neil Christison. 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


Tue Dr. Courtney who figures in Neil 
Christison’s story seems to be not so much 
a genius as a strong, self-confident, scrupu- 
lous man, wedded to a woman of a 
different temperament, who was not in 
love with him when they married. His 
superior way of treating her and speak- 
ing to her is naturally a little galling, 
but she makes it more galling than it 
'need have been by keeping her mind con- 
stantly fixed upon it. She does not give 
him instinctive love, or submission, or ac- 
commodation, but is always asking her- 
self, ‘‘Why this chasm between me and 
this strange man? How is it that he does 
not think more with me and of me?” 
Domestic bliss does not flow in that 
channel. The husband is undoubtedly a 
trying person, but the author has not made 
him bad enough to earn our full sympathy 
for the wife. It is true that Dr. Courtney 








pins her down to a rather harrowing ang 
perilous situation in order to test and stud 
her, as he might study a moth on a cork. 
Yet the reader may see reason to conclude 
that she pinned herself down, and insisted 
on part of her torture. Perhaps Mr. Chris. 
tison wanted to produce this impression of 
complicated motive and responsibility. But 
it seems doubtful whether he wrote the 
whole of his story with one fixed: idea of 
the principal characters in his mind, 
‘Wedded to a Genius’ is a painful and 
interesting rather than a strong study in 
psychology. 


The Maiden’s Progress: a Novel in Dialogue, 
By Violet Hunt. (Osgood, McIlvaine & 
Co.) 

Miss Viotet Hunt has hit upon a new form 

for her fin de siécle romance, or rather, let 

us say, has succeeded in transplanti 
from its native soil across the Channe 
into the heavier clays of England a re. 


cognizable offshoot from the garden 
of the vivacious “Gyp.’’ The “key. 
note’? of this ‘novel in dialogue” 


(several detached chapters of which have 
appeared during the past year in the pages 
of certain weekly journals) is its extreme 
modernity. Its heroine, Mary Elizabeth 
Maskelyne, is, in fact, re-christened ‘“ Mo- 
derna” by a decadent poet at an early 
stage of the proceedings, and amply jus- 
tifies the selection of the name before their 
close. She is the eldest daughter of an 
absent - minded philologist, with a Euro- 
pean reputation and a house in Queen's 
Gate, and it is apparent from the first that 
before her matrimonial omelette is made 
a basketful of eggs in the shape of mas- 
culine hearts will have to be broken. A 
girlish passion for a theatrical luminary, 
with whom she had never exchanged a 
syllable, perishes through disillusion when 
at its most rhapsodical height. It is 
followed by the usual series of flirtations 
with the usual young men of Kensington 
ball-rooms, which leave her in a dissatisfied, 
devil-may-care condition, and ripe for 
“revolt.” So she begins, metaphorically 
speaking, to throw the crockery about in 
the big paternal mansion, until the lives of 
those connected with her become a burden 
to them. A younger sister gets married, 
and poor “Moderna” finds herself after 
various adventures—described with much 
humour, and (except in one or two in- 
stances) with remarkable fidelity to truth 
—rapidly approaching the ‘“ wall-flower” 
period of existence. Her craving for 
excitement and dislike of the restraints 
of home life land her finally in 4 
fourth-floor room in the Strand, where 
she “chums up with D. T.” (as Billy 
Danvers elegantly puts it), or, in other 
words, shares housekeeping expenses with 
Miss Dolly Tremaine, a lady journalist. 
‘‘Moderna’s’”” Wanderjahr concludes abruptly 
—but who shall say unnaturally ?—by her 
engagement to her cousin, Lord Coniston, 
who has watched her erratic doings wi 

lover-like solicitude, and befriended her on 
more than one occasion in his kindly, 
plundering way. Miss Hunt may be 
congratulated on the success of her first 
essay in fiction. Her style is correct, yet 
never lacking in vivacity, and her character- 
drawing is distinctly clever. There 1s, of 
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course, a good deal of cynicism in her treat- 
ment of the subject she has chosen, but she 
is seldom, if ever, guilty of those lapses from 

ood taste which have lately become the 
trade-mark of the lady novelist. Her heroine 
never wholly alienates the sympathy by 
exciting the disgust of the reader; and when 
‘Moderna” is comfortably garnered into 
the peerage, he utters a sigh of relief at the 
subjection of so charming a mutineer, and 
rejoices that she has been delivered from 
the dingy Bohemia into which her wayward 
steps had strayed. 


Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills. By S. R. 
Crockett. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Crocket?’s last excursion into Gallo- 

way, to the 


“hoary side of Clashdaan, whence all the 
Dungeon of Buchan is seen to swim beneath 
like a blue cauldron, shot with the silver 
threads of still and sleeping waters,” 
is marked by that local unity of which Sir 
Walter was the great exemplar, and by a 
manner of delivery which impresses its 
theme. And the fate of the Cavalier per- 
secutor of the “killing time” (not an his- 
torical Macdowall, as the writer is careful 
to tell us in a quaintly framed “ advertise- 
ment”), who is placed under a curse by the 
pious preacher Renfield (Renwick ?), and 
wooed back to sanity by the courage and 
wifely devotion of the lady of Garthland, is 
just such a subject as will appeal to the 
umaner reader who prefers a breath from 
the simple airs of theold world to the noisome 
exhalations of modern realism. Very life- 
like is the scene in the old church of Kirk- 
christ, when the hardy intruder is thwarted, 
and the pulpit door mysteriously ‘‘ steekit ” 
by the Cameronian divine. Wonderful is 
the grace of suffering constancy; the same 
divines in their previous time of triumph, 
say at Philiphaugh and elsewhere, set the 
bloody example they disrelished in its 
application to themselves. But no priests 
have ever had a more commanding fami- 
liarity with Providence, and the passage 
is quite in the style of Wodrow and the other 
martyrologists. Grim and realistic are the 
episodes of Sir Uchtred’s three years’ mad- 
ness on the hills. Pathetic is the narrative 
of Philippa’s affectionate enterprise to win 
the maniac back, and her perilous slumber 
on the mountain, where his ring with the 
white heather betokens it is he who has 
protected her, though she knew not of his 
presence through the night. 

“Philippa was glad when she saw her hus- 
band’s ring. She took that which he had 
brought her as a love token. She ate the 
berries slowly, lifting them one by one to her 
mouth so that any at a distance might see her, 
and after that she drank the water to the last 
drop ere she rose to go. The morning was 
clear and bright—a morning without clouds— 
and Clashdaan was not a silent place any more. 
For the lark sang in the lift, and in the heart 
oo of Philippa a little silvery peal of joy bells 

g. 


Next to Philippa, with her loyal Scotch 
heart, we like the children, and most the 
little man of five years. 

. “**A’ course He loves our father,’ said Pierce, 
indignantly. ‘Our father is Sir Uchtred of 
Garthland. A’ course God loves him.’ ” 

It will be seen Mr. Crockett has lost none 
of his fluency, The printer is probably 





responsible for “‘ mankin”’ instead of maukin, 
and ‘‘approbium” for opprobrium. But 
“reliable” is certainly no better Scotch 
than English, and the reference to ‘‘ swear- 
ing in Flanders” is an anachronism, if we 
rightly conjecture the date assumed for the 
narrative. ‘‘ Alexander Paton and Robina 
his wife’’ at any rate could never have 
heard of it. ‘‘Gaucie,” as applied to attire, 
is unfamiliar tous. It usually means stately 
in personal appearance :— 
Peggy Coutts is a vera bonnie bride 
And Drum is big and gaucie. 

But such small slips may be forgiven in the 
gracious presence of the lady of Garthland. 


With the Help of the Angels. By Wilfrid 

Woollam. (Ward & Downey.) 
Tue wicked baronet of fiction is not dead 
yet, although, if Mr. Woollam’s novel may 
be taken as a sign of the times, he is show- 
ing symptoms of ultimate amendment. Sir 
Henry Barowne, before his introduction to 
the reader, has been quite exceptionally 
wicked, and is even still addicted to the use 
of violent language. But where his beautiful 
and devoted wife had failed, a small boy 
succeeds in exerting a beneficial influence 
upon the broken-down rake, after having 
previously proved the means of salvation for 
an unappreciated artist, in whom rejection 
by the Royal Academy had engendered 
suicidal tendencies. Tom, the good genius 
of the story, is a decided improvement upon 
the saintly but consumptive chorister of a 
bygone generation, being redeemed from 
priggishness by a taste for pugilism. Still, 
there is rather too much of his prattle in the 
pages of Mr. Woollam’s pretty, but decidedly 
feminine romance. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Diary of a Journey across Tibet. By Capt. 
Hamilton Bower, 17th Bengal Cavalry. With 
Tilustrations. (Rivington, Percival & Co.)—No 
people have succeeded better in preventing 
strangers, under any pretence whatsoever, from 
visiting and exploring their country and its 
capital than the inhabitants of Tibet. The pre- 
servation of the secrecy which they desire has 
been aided by two chief causes: first, that 
access is physically difficult, and, second, that 
the lamas, who are the virtual rulers as they are 
the spiritual guides of the people, are strongly 
opposed to the admission of foreigners, accu- 
rately foreseeing that intercourse with the world 
would doom their power to extinction. In 
China, too, their eastern neighbour, there is 
every sympathy with the exclusion of visitors ; 
yet in old days Lhasa was occasionally entered. 
Between 1328 and 1774, when Warren Hastings 
sent George Bogle (the first Englishman to 
enter Tibet) in charge of an embassy to the 
Tashi Lama of Shigatze, various friars stayed 
for some time in the capital ; in 1811 Thomas 
Manning, of Caius College, Cambridge (the only 
Englishman known to have reached the city), 
arrived from India, but had soon to depart ; 
and in 1846 the abbés Huc and Gabet came 
from China, but after six weeks’ residence 
they were marched off under escort to 
Szechuen. Since then no European has 
visited Lhasa, but Pundit Nain Singh and 
another native explorer connected with the 
Indian Survey Department have been there on 
several occasions and have contributed materially 
to our knowledge of the locality. The tempta- 
tion, therefore, to explore, which is ordinarily 
great, is in the case of this sacred city 
strengthened by prohibition; travellers ap- 
proach as near as they can, and some day, 





perhaps before long, an English or Russian wan- 
derer will seize the favourable moment and 
effect entrance. Prejevalski appeared in the 
neighbourhood a few years ago, and in 1891 
Capt. Bower seems to have passed about two 
hundred miles north of the city. The volume 
before us describes this journey, and is as 
modest and unassuming a record as the country 
and circumstances were difficult and dangerous. 
This was not the author’s first expedition, his 
apprenticeship, so to speak, having been served 
in Turkistan, where he chased the murderer of 
Dalgleish, and the experience then gained was 
utilized on the present occasion. Hence his 
hints for forming a camp are sound, and de- 
serve careful attention from those who may 
desire to follow in his steps. Accompanied by 
Dr. Thorold, of the Indian Medical Service, 
Capt. Bower entered Tibet from Leh, the capital 
of Ladak, and passed north of the Pangong 
Lakes. He proceeded eastward, encountering 
many privations and obstacles, not the least 
of which was the difficulty of dealing with the 
people, and specially with the Lamas. Over 
and over again he awards to them the palm in 
deceit, and respecting their veracity he has 
arrived deliberately at the verdict which David 
in his haste pronounced on all men. From time 
to time fortunately he could procure game, 
which in some places he describes as plenti- 
ful and absurdly tame; but he was on one 
occasion obliged to put men and animals on 
half-rations. Fuel, too, was often a great difti- 
culty, and in a country the average elevation of 
which is about the same as the top of Mont Blanc 
its provision is unquestionably a serious con- 
sideration. The route followed an easterly direc- 
tion, inclining somewhat towards the south, and 
thus eventually China was reached, Capt. Bower 
and his party returning to India by Shanghai 
and Hongkong. The length of the journey 
across Tibet may roughly be put at 3,000 
miles, during half of which distance they were 
never below an altitude of 14,000 ft., the 
time occupied from leaving Simla till his return 
there being twelve and a half months. For 
about eight hundred miles he took observations 
of a country over which no European had pre- 
viously passed; and he has prepared an ex- 
cellent map of his route. The chief interest, 
therefore, of his journey isgeographical, and weare 
glad to say that the value of his work has been 
recognized by the award of the Founder’s Medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society. Zoology 
also has benefited from the work of the party, 
which has substantially added to the collection 
made by Prejevalski ; and botany was not neg- 
lected, though Dr. Thorold, who undertook this 
branch of investigation, found the Chang, or 
elevated district, poor in specimens. Those he 
obtained are said to be of great interest, and 
the indigenous grasses must be very nourishing, 
as though scanty they sustain vast numbers of 
yak and antelope. The notes in the last chapter 
about the birds and beasts found are of much 
interest, and altogether the book is a valuable 
contribution to our scanty knowledge of a remote 
region. The volume is turned out in workman- 
like style, and the map and illustrations deserve 
praise. 

Beyond the Rockies (Sampson Low) is styled a 
spring journey in California by Mr. Charles 
Augustus Stoddard, editor of the New York Ob- 
server, who has travelled in Europe and written 
about it. It is a pity that an American such as 
Mr. Stoddard, who ought to be in touch with 
the public, cannot see the necessity for writing 
something fresh, if he thinks it imperative to 
write at all. He went on a trip from New York, 
where the weather was unbearable, to California, 
where it was lovely, and he considered that the 
public would care for his impressions. He saw 
what thousands of his countrymen had seen, 
and he has described the result in pages which 
are neither better nor worse than thousands of 
his countrymen could have covered with their 
commonplace adventures and as commonplace 
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opinions. A less fluent writer might have 
hesitated to add another book of travel to the 
heap of those conveying no instruction and 
fraught with nocharm. Every part of the world, 
even though it may be a beaten track, yields 
material to the man whose genius for observation 
and remark resembles that of Kinglake. Mr. 
Stoddard’s writing is easy enough, but uninterest- 
ing. He saw the country along the Rio Grande 
and the shore of the Pacific which belongs to his 
country, and he describes his ordinary travelling 
experiences with the talent of a reporter who, 
after spending a Sunday at Coney Island, tells 
the readers of the New York Observer what they 
know as well as he. The illustrations are 
superior to the letterpress. 


Winter and Summer Excursions in Canada 
(Digby, Long & Co.) are good in their way, but 
many details are lacking which those must de- 
sire who would follow in the footsteps of the 
author, Mr. C. L. Johnstone. Moreover, the 
title is misleading, for Mr. Johnstone’s journey- 
ings, as recorded in this volume, have been made 
in the Canadian North-West. He appears to 
have had some connexion with St. John’s Epis- 
copal Training College at the little town of 
Qu’Appelle, which is within the diocese of 
twupertsland. More information than is given 
about this college would have been welcome. 
Yet, in view of the rubbish which tourists in 
Canada and elsewhere think suitable material 
for a volume, we cannot blame Mr. Juhnstone’s 
reticence. Several of his remarks are at once 
acute and practical, and he puts his finger on a 
weak point when he writes: ‘‘It is a common 
cause of failure in Canada that Englishmen have 
been in too great a hurry to make a fortune.” 
He means by this the ideas prevailing among 
the settlers in the North-West, where the chances 
for making a fortune are many, but where much 
hard work must be gone through before the end 
is attained. He truly writes that, “with all 
its drawbacks, the climate of the North-West 
is remarkably exhilarating, and many young 
men like the life extremely.” Many of them 
work hard and regard play as an interlude. 
Too many think, however, that shooting and 
hunting can be enjoyed without stint while the 
wished - for fortune is making. Perhaps Mr. 
Johnstone dwells too lightly upon the plague 
of mosquitoes in summer and the frost-bites in 
winter. Those who go to Canada to settle must 
lay their account with both. On the whole, 
however, he is a sensible guide. 


Texan Ranch Life, by Mary J. Jaques (Horace 
Cox), seems to have been written to appear in 
parts, and some of it may possibly have already 
been published. In any case, the writer lacks 
the gift of constructing a consecutive narrative 

-out of her material. She had many novel ex- 
periences, in concert with a companion whom she 
styles Didymusa, and whom she “ grew to love 
as a sister,” both having lived quietly in their 
little island home till they sailed for America. 
Whether this home was Great Britain, or Ire- 
land, or one of the smaller islands of the United 
Kingdom is not stated. They lived for upwards 
of a year in America, and saw many things which 
the tourist never beholds, most of their time 
having been spent on a ranch in Texas. Miss 
Jaques was not annoyed with some things which 
irritate others who have had larger experience, 
and therefore it is that she writes, ‘‘ In travel- 
ling through the United States I saw no mendi- 
cants.” This remark she would not have made 
if her travels had been through the Eastern 
States. She was an eye-witness of some wild 
life in Texas, which she describes with sympathy, 
though without admiration ; she made an adven- 
turous trip to Mexico, where she was greatly 
pleased with her experiences; and she is, in 
short, a lady who appears to have been tho- 
roughly capable of taking care of herself and 
of making the best of circumstances. She has 


given an account of what she went through 
containing much that is well worth reading. 





Mr. Epen Puirports has written, in Sugar 
Cane Land (McClure & Co.), a decidedly viva- 
cious account of a holiday cruise in the West 
Indies. The model he has chosen, however (Mark 
Twain’s ‘Tramp Abroad’), is pre-eminently an 
exemplar vitiis imitabile, and Mr. Philpotts’s 
chapters would be much better reading if he 
did not feel it incumbent upon him to be so 
consistently facetious. Perhaps the severest 
criticism that could be passed upon his style is 
that which he employs himself when he observes 
that he resumed his ‘ordinary, unleavened, 
suburban methods of speech ”’ after he had been 
at sea twenty-four hours. If, however, his 
ordinary diction is a trifle suburban, in the rare 
passages when he chooses to be serious Mr. 
Philpotts writes picturesquely, vigorously, and 
with good feeling. Some of the descriptions, 
notably that of the ‘‘black carnival” at Mar- 
tinique, are excellently done, while, in lighter 
vein, his account of the cricket match between 
the passengers and crew of the steamship Rhine 
and the negroes at St. Thomas is genuinely 
humorous. Mr. Philpotts was keeping wicket, 
and at one point of the game appealed to the 
umpire upon a question of stumping. The 
umpire ‘‘had his back turned, and was buying 
a piece of sugar cane. He apologized profusely. 
He said: ‘I’se too sorry, massa, jus’ too 
sorry, but I’se dam hungry, sar.’” An umpire 
who complains of hunger is, as Mr. Philpotts 
justly observes, a product unknown in the Old 
World. There are plenty of good things in the 
book, and not a little interesting information 
about the ways of West Indians, gentle and 
simple. ‘The author’s attitude may be not un- 
fairly described as that of a literary Mark 
Tapley. His high spirits are at times a little 
fatiguing, but now and again prove infectious ; 
and if his style lacks distinction, much may be 
forgiven him for his cheery and enviable op- 
timism. 

Mr. Bent has done well in editing for the 
Hakluyt Society the diaries of Thomas Dallam 
and Dr. Covel, under the title of Karly Voyages 
and Travels in the Levant. Thomas Dallam, 
the first of a family of celebrated organ builders, 
was sent out in charge of a species of organ of 
his own making, which Queen Elizabeth wished 
to present to the Grand Signor. The Levant 
Company had been formed in 1581, and a fac- 
tory was established at Aleppo; but Elizabeth 
aimed at something more than trade with the 
East, and had been trying to persuade the 
Sultan to engage in active hostilities against 
Philip II., alleging that the Spaniards were 
idolaters—an argument which was supposed to 
have its weight with the Mussulman, and which 
we find Dr. Covel using a century later when 
he wished to make out a good case for his 
religion. The Porte, however, since the re- 
pulse of its attack on Malta, showed little 
disposition for expeditions to the. Western 
Mediterranean, and the organ was sent to 
overcome the Sultan’s hesitation. When it 
arrived at Constantinople the organ was in a 
bad way, but Dallam soon put it to rights. The 


description of it recalls the roaring lions and ; 


twittering birds with which the Byzantine em- 
perors used to receive foreign envoys :— 

“All being quiett,and no noyes at all, the pre- 
sente began to salute the Grand Sinyor ; for when 
I lefte it I did alow a quarter of an houre for his 
cominge thether. Firste the clocke strouke 22 ; 
than The chime of 16 bels went of,and played a 
songe of 4partes. That beinge done, tow personagis 
which stood upon to corners of the seconde storie, 
houldinge tow silver trumpetes in there handes, did 
lifte them to theire heades, and sounded a tantarra. 
Than the muzicke went of, and the orgon played a 
song of 5 partes twyse over, In the tope of the orgon, 
being 16 foute hie, did stande a holly bushe full of 
blacke birds and thrushis, which at the end of the 
musick did singe and shake theire wynges. Divers 
other motions thare was which the Grand Sinyor 
wondered at. Than the Grand Sinyor asked the 
Coppagawe [Gatekeeper] yf it would ever doo 
the lyke againe. He answered that it would doo 
the ly)ke againe at the next houre. Cothe he: I 
will se that. In the meane time, the Coppagaw, 





being a wyse man, and doubted whether I hade 80 
appoynted it or no, for he knew that it would goo of 
it selfe but 4 times in 24 houres. so he cam unto me 
for I did stand under the house sid, wheare I myghte 
heare the orgon goo, and he asked me yf it would 
goo againe at the end of the nexte houre ; but I tould 
him that it would not, for I did thinke the Grand 
Sinyor would not have stayed so longe by it ; but yf 
it would please him, that when the clocke had stroyk 
he would tuche a litle pin with his finger, which be. 
fore I had shewed him, it would goo at any time, 
Than he sayde that he would be as good ashis worde 
to the Grand Sinyor. When the clocke began to 
strick againe, the Coppagaw went and stood by it ; 
and when the clocke had strouke 23, he tuched that 
pion, and it did the lyke as it did before. Than the 
Grand Sinyor eayed it was good. He satt verrie neare 
voto it, ryghte before the Keaes (keys), wheare a 
man should playe on it by hande. He asked whye 
those keaes did move when the orgon wente and 
nothinge did tuche them. He Tould him that by 
those thinges it myghte be played on at any time, 
Than the Grande Sinyor asked him yf he did know 
any man that could playe on it. He sayd no, but he 
that came with it coulde, and he is heare without the 
dore. Fetche him hether, cothe the Grand Sinyor, 
and lett me se how he dothe it. Than the Coppagaw 
opemed [sic] that Dore which I wente out at, for I 
stoode neare untoit. He came and touke me by the 
hande smylinge upon me ; but I bid my drugaman 
aske him what 1 should dow, or whither I shoulde 
goo. He answered that it was the Grand Sinyore’s 
pleasur that I should lett him se me playe on the 
orgon. So I wente with him.” 

There is an odd passage in which Dallam 
describes how he played the part of peeping 
Tom. Of Dr. Covel’s diaries Mr. Bent prints 
only selections. About three-quarters of a cen- 
tury separate the two diaries, Dr. Covel having 
been chaplain of the British Embassy in the 
reign of Charles II. There are long descrip. 
tions of the festivities attending the circum- 
cision of the son of Mohammed IV. and the 
marriage of his daughter. The most notable man 
mentioned is Achmet Kiuprili, on whose decease 
the definite decline of the Ottoman Empire com- 
menced. The Grand Vizier died of the plague, 
of the visit of which Dr. Covel gives an account. 
Mr. Bent furnishes plenty of foot-notes, but in 
one or two of them he seems to be mistaken; 
for instance, ‘‘the Cordivan buskins ” worn by 
the Sultan’s pages, according to Dallam, were 
probably not ‘‘made of Spanish leather,” but 
manufactured at Adrianople. There is, too, 
more than a fair allowance of misprints. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

Llantwit Major: a Fifth Century University. 
By Alfred C. Fryer, Ph.D. (Stock. )—An artistic 
exterior, an attractive title, and a certain time- 
liness of subject form the first impressions in 
taking up this little book. In addition to the 
permanent interest centring around the early 
history of all forms of collegiate life, the recent 
establishment of a Welsh university renders it 
a fitting occasion for a study of a prototype that 
existed so far back as the fifth century. It is 
true that there can be but little in common, 
beyond the name, between institutions so 
widely separated, a fact which the author of the 
present work has not sufficiently realized ; still 
the germ of most later developments must have 
been found at Llantwit. The book has been 
written in the style and with the aim of a popu- 
lar manual, while the subject stood more m 
need of scholarly treatment. The numerous 
misspellings of Welsh names, misleading 4s 
they are to the general reader, and painful to 
the scholar, afford some indication of the nature 
of the book. It is, in fact, as the writer frankly 
acknowledges, ‘‘ nothing more than a very 
rough picture,” being ‘‘a series of notes made 
during a short holiday,” and illustrated with 
about a dozen somewhat poor photographs, pre- 
sumably the result of the accompanying camera. 
The greater part of the work is devoted to an 
account of the early Welsh saints who were 
connected with Llantwit either as students oF 
teachers ; but scarcely any effort has been made 
to distinguish the authentic from the legendary 
in their biographies. The same must also. 
said of the chapter on the university studies, 
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which are inferred from works compiled at a 
much later date, such as the Triads, the pseudo- 
Taliesin poems, and the so-called ‘ Traditionary 
Annals of the Cymry.’ In contrast with this 
unscientific treatment, there is introduced 
(quite irrelevantly, however) a popular summary 
4 Prof. Rhys’s analysis of ‘ Celtic Heathendom’ 
as embodied in his Hibbert Lectures. More 
inent and interesting are the author’s 
attempted reconStruction of a university town 
and his picture of a student's life thereat, both 
of which are pretty mosaics ingeniously set with 
the scattered fragments of archeological dis- 
coveries. Mr. Fryer does not follow the for- 
tunes of the Llantwit college beyond the century 
of its foundation. The materials for a con- 
tinuous history have probably not come down 
to the present day, but the college continued to 
exist until early in the twelfth century, when 
its revenues were appropriated to the Abbey of 
Tewkesbury, from which they were subse- 
uently transferred to their present holders, the 
Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. But the idea 
ofa national university never wholly disappeared 
from the minds of the Welsh people. The 
establishment of such an institution was among 
Glendower’s foremost projects, and several of 
the Welsh bards refer to «a proposal of 
Henry VIII.’s to endow a university at Neath, 
probably out of the emoluments of the Welsh 
monasteries—a policy mentioned in Strype’s 
‘Memorials of Cranmer.’ The possession of a 
Welsh college at Oxford satisfied for a long 
period the national aspirations, but the re- 
appearance of the idea in the early _ of this 
century was marked by the establishment of 
Iampeter College, and subsequently of other 
institutions which a few months ago were 
formally constituted intoa university for Wales. 


Methods of teaching Modern Languages. By 
A, Marshall Elliott, Calvin Thomas, E. S. 
Joynes, W. T. Hewett, F. C. de Sumichrast, 
A. Lodeman, F. M. Warren, E. H. Babbitt, 
(. H. Grandgent, O. B. Super, C. F. Kroeh, 
W. Stuart Maggowan, and H. C. G. von Jage- 
mann. (Boston, U.S., Heath & Co.)—Messrs. 
Heath & Co. have collected thirteen addresses 
and articles on the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, and presented them to the world in one 
aeatly printed volume. The publishers’ notice 
informs us that ‘‘ teachers of modern languages 
have repeatedly inquired for copies of papers 
or addresses dealing with their profession.” 
Much contained in the volume is interesting ; 
but the essays are distinctly ephemeral produc- 
tions, and it seems to us that it was hardly 
expedient to reproduce them in book form, 
even in response to repeated inquiries. French 
and German are the only languages at all 
seriously discussed ; and the various authors 
treat of the method and scope of teaching them, 
and of the value, educational and commercial, 
of instruction in them ; while some endeavour 
to show that the study of French and German 
8 equivalent as a disciplinary exercise to that 
of Latin and Greek. The authors wrote on 
no common plan and with no single object, 
and the result is that the different essays 
overlap in respect of subject-matter ; and the 
reader's patience is tried and his time wasted 
by the frequent repetition of the same opinions 
and of similar facts. The first essay, by Prof. 
A. M. Elliott on ‘Modern Languages as a Col- 
lege Discipline,’ is a vindication of the equality 
of modern and classical languages in higher 
education—it is combative and decided, but, in 
our opinion, hardly conclusive. The observa- 
tions of Prof. Calvin Thomas ‘ Upon Method in 
the Teaching of Modern Languages ’ constitute 
we of the most thoughtful and helpful of the 
‘says. His views on the scope and possibilities 
of modern language teaching, and the place in 
tof the study of grammar, are in direct oppo- 
ation to those of the persons—and they are 
many—who consider conversation the great and 

test of the value of linguistic study. 


ability to speak a foreign tongue is not the 
strongest reason for studying it, and moreover 
that this ability is almost unobtainable in the 
college course ; and Prof. H. C. G. von Jage- 
mann expresses the opinion of the majority 
of his colleagues in the statement, ‘‘In order 
not to be misunderstood, however, we must 
state at once that we do not regard the 
ability to speak the foreign language as the 
chief object of its ‘study in school or college.” 
All the essays are written by teachers or pro- 
fessors who speak from personal experience ; 
it is, therefore, not surprising to find, as we 
do, numerous suggestions of a practical kind 
which might be adopted with advantage. The 
only thing to regret is that the many good things 
in the volume have not been collected by some 
competent editor into smaller bulk, and the 
superfluous pages of declamatory and redupli- 
cated material rejected. The “ Natural Method ” 
of teaching modern languages is discussed by 
Prof. W. T. Hewett and Prof. C. F. Kroeh. 
This method is of limited application ; and we 
think that it could only prove successful in the 
not too numerous cases in which really apt 
scholars are in the hands of highly gifted 
teachers. Prof. Hewett, however, takes no 
exaggerated view of its chance of superseding 
other systems, although ‘‘as an accompani- 
ment of higher study it will,” according to him, 
‘*perform a useful and possibly indispensable 
office.” It would, perhaps, be hardly fair to 
expect any marked grace of style in a bundle of 
addresses and articles such as this volume con- 
tains, although its presence would have done 
much to strengthen the arguments of the 
learned essayists. We are, however, surprised 
to find throughout the pages much pedantry in 
thought and frequent inelegance in expression ; 
and the discovery disappoints us. 

Die Piidagogik Schleiermachers (Halle, Nie- 
meyer) is an elaborate and rather long-winded 
account of Schleiermacher’s ideas on education, 
by Dr. P. Diebow. To the English reader the 
learned doctor may seem to spend a good deal 
of space in enunciating commonplaces at great 
length ; but certainly his monograph does not 
lack completeness. 








TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN NOVELS. 


THERE are some people to whom detective 
novels and stories are the most tedious, or 
nearly the most tedious, of all kinds of fiction ; 
there are others to whom they are an exhaust- 
less and unending joy. But the latter class is 
believed to outnumber the former immensely, 
and therefore it is for the greater happiness of 
the greater number that there should be many 
detective stories. We have done pretty well for 
ourselves in this line of late years, but French, 
which is rich in such fiction, has at all times 
been drawn upon to assist English production. 
M. Jules Lermina is a very fair practitioner 
in this kind of literature, and his Three Ex- 
ploits of M. Parent (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 
will, no doubt, be welcome. In regard to this 
class of story even more than to any other it 
is in the last degree unsportsmanlike for a 
reviewer to give any material hint of the con- 
tents. It need, therefore, only be said that the 
tales are fair and fairly translated. 


AN introduction by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
contributed to a version of two of M. Coppée’s 
tales, entitled Blessed are the Poor (Heinemann), 
appears, we suppose, on the principle, more 
French than English, that the usher of a book, 
if he be pretty well known, need not be known 
in any special connexion with its subject. Mr. 
O'Connor does not speak with any particular 
authority as a literary critic, and he admits very 
good-naturedly that M. Coppée is a ‘‘ dreadful 
heretic politically.” However, it is very credit- 
able to Mr. O’Connor’s taste that he likes M. 
Coppée. There are few better writers of French 


applied in so thoroughly healthy and kindly a 
manner. Mrs. or Miss Winifred Heaton has 
set ‘Restitution’ and ‘The Poverty Cure’ before 
English readers in very tolerable case to be read ; 
and we have nothing more serious to observe 
than that calembour is not usually spelt with an 
a in the second syllable, and that ‘‘M. Mataboul 
has fairly touched instead of annoyed me” is 
not English. 

"Midst the Wild Carpathians. By M. Jokai. 
Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. (Chapman & 
Hall.) —‘ Az Erdély Ardny Kora,’ which Mr. 
Bain entitles ‘’Midst the Wild Carpathians,’ 
is one of Jdékai’s most famous romances. 
To our mind, it is less interesting than 
some of his novels of modern life, such, 
for instance, as ‘Az Ardny Ember’ (recently 
issued in an English translation as ‘ Timar’s 
Two Worlds’). If more historically accu- 
rate than Scott, Jdékai labours under the 
same difficulty as beset his Scottish predecessor 
when he attempts to resuscitate mediseval life : 
he cannot reclothe with flesh and blood the 
dust of centuries. Nevertheless, it must be 
acknowledged that if not so lifelike as some 
personages in his sketches of the more 
modern every-day world, each of Jékai’s cha- 
racters in ‘’Midst the Wild Carpathians’ is 
most carefully individualized, and each one 
possesses idiosyncrasies of his own: his are 
not mere lay figures to be draped or contorted 
in accordance with the whim of the moment. 
The romance, if such it may be styled, is really 
a collection of episodes in Transylvanian history 
of the seventeenth century, held together by a 
somewhat disjointed plot. The first chapter in 
the book has nothing whatever to do with what 
follows, and might have been relegated to any 
other collection of Jékai’s sketches, whilst some 
of the others do not throw much light upon the 
main story. The presumed motive of the work 
is to narrate the strange fortune by which 
Michael Apafi, a nobleman of low degree, 
was placed upon the Transylvanian throne, 
but really the book is chiefly concerned with 
the adventures in love and war of Denis Banfi. 
Banfi, head of the Transylvanian nobility, is 
the real hero of the romance, and the record of 
his deeds and misdeeds should be sufficiently 
exciting to satisfy the cravings of the most 
exacting novel-reader. Naturally, in such a 
country and at such a period as Jékai portrays 
there are many terrible scenes ; and although 
the famous Hungarian does indulge his fancy 
for the horrible to a very large extent in some 
incidents such as the slaughter of Sange Moarte 
by the panther, he exercises a wiser restraint 
than he has done in certain of his writings, 
‘The Bardy Family’ or ‘ Pretty Michale,’ for 
instance, where his realism is almost disgusting. 
It is difficult for an English reader to do 
justice to Jékai and his works. It has been 
declared that his romances are a kaleidoscopic 
panorama of manners and customs, nationalities 
and creeds, too strange and confused for Occi- 
dentals to comprehend; yet he depicts types 
of humanity common to all peoples. A fatal 
fecundity is Jékai’s chief fault ; he writes too 
much to write always well, and damages his 
reputation accordingly. At his best he ranks 
with the best. In ‘’Midst the Wild Carpathians’ 
may be found some of his finest descriptive 
passages, and the account of the wonderful 
palace built for Azrael amid the mountain peaks, 
and of the terribly beautiful Devil’s Gardens, 
wherein this female fiend was afterwards lodged, 
is probably unsurpassed for splendour in any 
literature. Whilst it is difficult to agree with 
Mr. Nisbet Bain in regarding ‘’Midst the Wild 
Carpathians’ as the loftiest evidence of its 
author’s genius, it is impossible not to assign it 
a high place amid Jékai’s works, that is to 
say, amid the most powerful and fascinating 
romances of this century. The present trans- 
lation does not strike us as altogether happy, and 
had we not the authority of the title-page that 
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have been done into English through the medium 
of a third language, whilst most readers 
will be strangely bewildered by its jargon of 
‘* heydukes,” ‘‘ pocals,” ‘‘lunts,” ‘‘ shabracks,” 
**mente,” ‘‘ Ciaus,” and similar barbarisms. _ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. publish Papers and 
Addresses, by Lord Brassey, being a volume 
with the sub-title Work and Wages, and wholly 
distinct from the recently published collection 
of Lord Brassey’s papers on naval questions. 
The present volume has an introduction by Mr. 
George Howell, M.P. The book contains much 
sense, solidly and pleasantly conveyed to the 
reader ; but there is nothing in it either bril- 
liant or new. Lord Brassey is the last person 
to aim at being either, and he succeeds in 
making exactly the impression he desires. 

Tue Rey. W. Parr Greswell, a well-known 
writer on the colonies, issues, through Messrs. 
George Philip & Son, a little handbook entitled 
The British Colonies and their Industries, which 
contains a good deal of information in a short 
space. The descriptions of various colonial in- 
dustries are good, and the selection of them is 
varied—almost too varied, indeed, to make them 
fairly representative, or so useful as they might 
have been had they dealt more exclusively with 
the pursuits of British immigrants. Some of 
them, however, are concerned with subjects 
more practical than Bahama sponge-farms or 
edible birds’ nests in British Borneo, and deal 
with farming in Manitoba, at the Cape, and in 
Australia and Tasmania. The author’s style is 
not altogether perfect. Condensation probably 
has been too much for him. For example: ‘‘ At 
the back of Sierra Leone is the Upper Niger, 
the sources of which are not far off from its 
boundaries ; a secret so long hid from our geo- 


graphers.” 

Mr. JoHN LovELL was an active and much 
respected journalist in Lancashire, who found 
time in the midst of his work as editor of a 
daily paper to lecture occasionally, and his 
addresses, which were evidently well suited for 
popular audiences, have been published by his 
daughter, Miss Kate Lovell, under the title of 
Literary Papers (Liverpool), Howell). 

THE English-Italian Conversation Dictionary 
of Mr. Jischke, which Mr. Nutt publishes, is, 
like its predecessors, a neat and useful volume, 
full of apposite information, and just the thing 
for the British traveller to put in his bag when 
he is starting on a tour in Italy. 


A quaInt reprint of the Hero and Leander 
of Marlowe and Chapman, with ingenious ‘‘ de- 
corations” by Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Shannon, 
has been published by Messrs. Mathews & 
Lane. It is intended, we are informed, to 
commemorate the publication of the Aldine 
edition “of Muszeus in 1494.—Messrs. Tylston 
& Edwards have brought out a neat reprint of 
Blount’s Boscobel, the account of his escape 
which Charles II. dictated to Mr. Pepys being 
added. A sensible introduction and a biblio- 
graphy have been added by Mr. C. G. Thomas. 
—We have further to acknowledge the receipt 
of a new edition of the second series of 
Prebendary H. Jones’s cheerful and gossipy 
Holiday Papers (Smith, Elder & Co.); and of 
two volumes of the ‘‘Scott Library,” Essays 
and Apothegms of Francis, Lord Bacon, with 
an introduction by Mr. J. Buchan; and the 
Prose of Milton, selected and edited by Dr. 
R. Garnett — the latter a highly acceptable 
volume. 


Aw excellent memoir of Richard Dawes, ex- 
tracted from the Emmanuel College Magazine, 
is all the more welcome because the memoir of 
that celebrated Hellenist in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ is meagre. One amusing 
specimen of Dawes’s temper which is new to us 
is given in this interesting article. Having 
quarrelled with the Town Council of Newcastle, 





he taught the boys of the grammar school to 
translate é6vos by alderman, and they, knowing 
no better, so rendered it at an examination 
held in the presence of the Corporation. Fancy 
Mr. Walker, worried by the attacks made upon 
St. Paul’s, teaching his pupils that the English 
for dvos is Charity Commissioner ! 


Pror. Botta, of the University of New York, 
U.8., has published a memorial of his late wife 
under the title of Memoirs of Anne C. L. Botta 
(New York, Tait & Sons). Mrs. Botta was a 
Miss Lynch, who, both before and after her 
marriage to a handsome Piedmontese scholar, 
Signor Vincenzo Botta, who settled in America 
about 1855, attracted to her house the chief 
men and women of letters in New York, and 
also a number of foreign visitors. Born in 
narrow circumstances, from an early age she had 
supported herself by teaching and by contribut- 
ing prose and poetry to newspapers and maga- 
zines ; she also modelled busts and painted, and 
in various ways showed considerable talent ; 
but the chief attraction to her friends was her 
personal charm, her genuine benevolence, her 
warm sympathy, her tact and kindliness. This 
volume, dedicated to her memory, is rather mis- 
named. It consists, independently of a few 
pages of biographical data, mainly of letters 
addressed to Prof. Botta by those who had 
known his wife—letters some of them long and 
some of them short, but all laudatory—and also 
of selections from her correspondence and from 
her writings in prose and verse ; in fact, it con- 
sists of the raw materials of a life, and Prof. 
Botta would have been better advised, we think, 
had he compiled out of them a memoir of his 
wife rather than published them in an un- 
digested form. 


A GRowING number of readers will be pleased 
with the neat volume which contains a fourth 
edition of The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges 
(Bell & Sons), a writer whose popularity would 
be greater if he condescended more often to the 
ordinary processes of publishing.—Two pretty 
little volumes have been sent us by Messrs. 
Longman, which comprise all the Poems by Sarah 
Piatt, except those referring to that well-known 
lady’s residence in Ireland.—Messrs. Bell have 
also brought out reprints of Dyce’s edition of 
The Poems of Shakespeare, and Mr. Moy Thomas’s 
edition of The Poetical Works of William Collins. 
It is to be regretted the memoir of Shakspeare 
has not been brought up to date. 


New editions have also reached us of The Frozen 
Pirate of Mr. Clark Russell (Low & Co.); of 
Mrs. Romney, by Rosa Carey (Bentley & Son) ; 
and of A Dish of Orts (Low & Co.), a series of 
readable essays by Dr. G. Mac Donald ; and also 
an abridged issue of The Life of the Right Hon. 
W. H. Smith, M.P., by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
(Blackwood & Sons). It is a pity Sir Herbert 
retains the account of the blackballing of his 
hero at the Reform Club, which Mr. Fraser Rae 
has shown in these columns to be incorrect. 


We have received the Reports of the free 
libraries at Battersea, Bootle, Brentford, Chel- 
sea, Leek, Leicester, Leyton, Richmond (Surrey), 
and Streatham, and also those of Baillie’s Insti- 
tution Free Library at Glasgow and Stirling’s 
and Glasgow Public Library. The _ reports 
are, generally speaking, most encouraging. On 
the other hand, Leicester deplores the short- 
comings of the building in which the Central 
Library is housed. There is in the Richmond 
report a complaint of the unruly conduct of 
the lads who frequent the branch at Kew 
in the winter. A_ reprint of an _inter- 
esting speech by Dr. David Murray en- 
livens the report of Stirling’s Library.—From 


the Whitworth Institute we have received an. 


Historical Catalogue of the Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists (Man- 
chester, Cornish), of which the value is enhanced 
by an introduction from the pen of Mr. Monk- 
house ; and from the Midland Railway Institute 


at Derby A Classified Catal of the Books i 
the Library (Derby, Wilkins). v ° 


THERE reaches us from the Governmen 
Printer at Melbourne a second volume of the 
annual issue of the Victorian Year-Book, bei 
that for 1893. We noticed in connexion yj 
the first volume the excellence of, and the im. 
provements in, the issue. 


WE have on our table Memoir concerning the 
Seabury Commemoration held at St. Pas 
Cathedral, 1884 (Boston, U.S., Houghton & 
Co.),—Bell’s Modern Translations: Egmont, 
Goethe, translated by A. Swanwick ; Goethe's 
Iphigenia in Tauris, translated by A. Swanwick 
(Bell),—Moffatt’s New Schedule Drawing Tes 
Cards (Moffatt & Paige),—Lux Nature, by D, 
Sinclair (Stock),—Cremona, by W. H. Quarrel] 
(Cocks),—Scoring Book, New and Improve 
Rifle Shots Register (Gale & Polden), — The 
King’s Stockbroker, by A. C. Gunter (Rout. 
ledge), — Wife-Lending, by W. James (W, 
Reeves),—Marigold, and other Stories, by R. 
Mulholland (Dublin, Eason),—The Shen’s Pig. 
tail (Fisher Unwin),—Ironbark Chips and Stod. 
whip Cracks, by G. H. Gibson (Simpkin),— 
Lame Dogs, by W. Bullock-Barker (Bli 
Sands & Foster),—The Great War in England 
in 1897, by W. Le Queux (Tower Publishing 
Co.),—Miss Mackerell Skye, by H. 8. Squance 
(Fisher Unwin),—Greetings in the Market, by 
J. F. Crump (Simpkin),—The Diary of Nobody, 
by G. Grossmith and W. Grossmith (Bristol, 
Arrowsmith),—A Little Socialist, by A. M. 
Mitchell (S.P.C.K.),—My Garden Walk, by 
W. P. Johnston (New Orleans, Hansell),— 
Poems, Sonnets, Songs, and Verses, by the 
Author of ‘The Professor, and other Poems’ 
(Bell),—The Wanderer in the Land of Cybi, and 
other Poems, by C. Brooks (Cox),—Thoughts and 
Reflections on Modern Society, by A. Feather. 
man (Kegan Paul & Co.), — Belief in th 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. Father 
Didon (Kegan Paul),—Exercises for Translation 
into Hebrew, by A. S. Geden (C. H. Kelly)— 
The Welsh Pulpit, by a Scribe, a Pharisee, and 
a Lawyer (Fisher Unwin),—The Jewish Question 
and the Mission of the Jews (Gay & Bird),—and 
Catechisms for the Young, by J. Palmer, Second 
Series (C.E.S.8S.I.). Among New Editions we 
have Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy, by 
F. H. Collins (Williams & Norgate),—A Manual 
of Ethics, by J. S. Mackenzie (W. B. Clive)— 
The Working and Management of an _ 
Railway, by the late Sir George Findlay, edi 

by S. M. Phillp (Whittaker),—A Doubter’s 
Doubts about Science and Religion, by R. Ander- 
son, LL.D. (Kegan Paul),—and Rustic Walking 
Routes in the London Vicinity, First Series, 
by W. R. Evans (Philip). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Anecdota Oxoniensia: Hibernica Minora, Fragment of an 
Old Irish Treatise on the Psalter, ed. K. Meyer, 7/6 swd. 
Fine Art. 
Lafenestre (G.) and Richtenberger’s (E.) The National 
Museum of the Louvre, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Music, 
Jackson’s (R.) One Hundred Original Hymn Tunes, 8v0. 2/ 
Monro’s (D. B.) The Modes of Ancient Greek Music, 8/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
Jones’s (B.) Co-operative Production, cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Cicero’s (M. Tullius) Correspondence, by R. Y. Tyrrell and 
L. C. Purser, Vol. 4, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Curzon’s (Hon. G. N.) Problems of the Far East, 8vo. 21/ ¢l. 
Flamborough Village and Headland, by Various Writers, 
Science. 


Blake's (E. T.) Myxcedema, Cretinism, and the Goitres, with 
some of their Relations, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Notter (J. L.) and Frith’s (R.) Hygiene Elementary Scien 
Manual, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Adamson’s (J. R.) The Young Guv’nor, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Andom’s (R.) We Three and es, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. § 
Barrett’s (F.) The Justification of Andrew Lebrun, cr. 8¥0. 
Beamish’s (J. S.) The Brave Saxon, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. Hills, 
Blackmore’s (R. D.) Perlycross, a Tale of the Western 





er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Couperus’s (L.) Eline Vere, translated by J. Green, cr. 80.2) 
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«on’g (B. L.) Something Occurred, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

pao Ce. as Only a Horse Dealer, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Mantua’s (Prince of) Visions of the Interior of the Earth, 2/ 

Mathers’s (H.) Cherry Ripe ; Jock o’ Hazelgreen; Eyre’s 
Acquittal, cr. 8vo. 3/6 each, cl. 

Parker's (F. W-) Talks on Pedagogics, an Outline of the 
Th of Concentration, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 

Philips’s (F. C.) Constance, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

+s (L. A.) The Wings of Icarus, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net, swd. 

(Pioneer Series.) 

Warden's (F.) My Child and I, a Woman’s Story, cr. 8vo. 2/6 


FOREIGN. 


Law, 
Législation pénale comparée, Vol. 1, 37fr. 50. 
Hertz (H.) : Gesammelte Werke, Vol. 3, 12m. 
Réveillére (Contre-Amiral) : La Conquéte de l'Océan, 3fr. 50. 


—_ 








GRAND SERJEANTY. 


Tax time has come, I think, when I ought to 
saya word to “‘extirpate” myself, if possible, 
from the ‘‘ derangement of epitaphs” of which 
Mr. Slater complains. Up to nowI have pur- 

ly kept silence about the Serjeanties, partly 
Cows I was not sufficiently impressed with the 
importance of the subject, but chiefly because 
I was in the position of an author inviting—not 
deprecating—criticism on a work of which the 
second edition had just been published. But 
now, perhaps, it may be right for me to say 
that I agree with Dr. Eagar when, referring to 
“knight serjeanty”” or ‘‘ grand serjeanty,” he 
says: ‘‘The latter, no doubt, is the better 
phrase ; but both are in use, and either effec- 
tually distinguishes this method of tenure from 
both ‘knight service’ and ‘petit serjeanty.’” 
“Knight service,” indeed, is so well known an 
expression, and is so admittedly and unmistak- 
aly connected with military service, and with 
the supply of soldiers for the king’s use, that it 
may well be left out from the Serjeanty question, 
with which it has nothing to do. The only de- 
batable question is whether a literary crime has 
been committed by using as identical terms the 
epithets ‘‘ knight ” or ‘‘ grand ” to denote a Ser- 
jeanty which consists in the performance of 
certain duties not unbecoming a knight of olden 
time, when knighthood represented so much 
that appealed to the general sentiment of 
chivalry and heroism. Assuming—a large as- 
sumption, perhaps—that I was free to use 
either term, ‘“‘knight serjeanty” or ‘grand 
serjeanty,” as the tenure by which the manor 
of Scrivelsby was held, every reader would un- 
derstand my motive in selecting what seemed 
to be the more appropriate description, and the 
one, moreover, which more sharply accentuated 
the dignity of the Champion’s office. But, 
although the expression ‘‘ knight serjeanty,” 
equestris sergentia, had long been familiar to me, 
I did not employ it without intimating that 
I deemed it identical with the better - known 
“grand serjeanty,” and without, at the same 
time, clearly distinguishing it from ‘‘ knight 
service” on the one hand and “petty ser- 
jeanty” on the other. I am far away from books 
of reference, but no reader of the Atheneum 
ought to need the assurance that the term 
Knight Serjeanty is not a phrase amaé Aeyd- 
on, specially coined for the occasion ; and if 
Mr. Round had only referred to p. 33 of 
Scrivelsby ’ in addition to the other es 
where this expression is used, I should not have 
thought it necessary to say a word more on the 
subject. But as he, unfortunately, failed to 
notice the stronghold in which, as I fondly 
thought, I had safely entrenched myself, I must 
uote the definitions which I ventured to give of 
the various kinds of feudal service, and which, be 
it remembered, were given for the benefit of 

ers, many of whom possibly had never 
before heard of a Serjeanty of any kind :— 
“When lands were assigned, some particular ser- 
Vice was attached to the holding, that all men 
might know that some return was expected for 
vat had been given......The most common and, 
ue same time, the most important was military 
ee whereby direct aid was to be given in times 
te War ; but there were, besides, numerous forms of 
nure, altogether irrespective of military service. 
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sisted of some honourable service, such as acting as 
Champion, or closely attending on the king’s person, 
it was said to be held by Grand or Knight Ser- 
jeanty ; but if the tenure depended on the offering 
some small implement of war, such as a bow, a 
sword, a lance, a pair of spurs, or such like, it was 
said to be by Petit or Petty Serjeanty. It was in 
this way that the Championship became attached to 
the Manor of Scrivelsby by Knight Serjeanty.’— 
‘ Serivelsby,’ pp. 32-33. 
SamveEt Loner. 








LECONTE DE LISLE’S JUVENILIA AND 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 

Mapame Leconte DE Liste has sent to the 
Paris journals a letter protesting against the 
republication of some early letters of the late 
poet which have lately appeared in the Figaro 
and the Journal. These letters were written 
by Leconte de Lisle when he was quite young 
and an ardent Fourierist, contributing, at the 
period when he was devoting his attention to 
politics rather than to poetry, to the pages of 
the Démocratie pacifique and to the Phalange, 
a review directed by Victor Considérant. 
These documents, therefore, have a certain 
interest attaching to them; but now that the 
whilom militant humanitarian has long been 
replaced by the Olympian poet, his friends are 
well aware that it is in this last character 
alone that he desired to be remembered by 
posterity. 

According to Madame de Lisle :— 

“One of the most inflexible literary principles of 
the late poet was the doctrine of impersonality 
of poetic work ; he had a horror of that literature 
of memoirs, of correspondences, reminiscences, &c., 
so fashionable at the present day, as well as of those 
who pandered to this taste. He proclaimed the 
right of the poet to publish his ideas only, and those 
ideas alone which might appear to himself to merit 
publicity. His indignation was excited by the 
appearance of Flaubert’s correspondence. ‘It isa 
shame,’ said he; ‘can they not let poor Flaubert 
sleep in peace?’ Leconte de Lisle, when he was 
young, contributed not only to various periodicals 
of the Socialist school, but to several petty local 
reviews as well, ws, Ho Brittany. These juvenilia 
were his nightmare ; he often trembled lest some 
learned inquisitor should ferret out these buried 
trifles, and he could never bear even to allude to 
them without exasperation.” 

It is on this account that, faithful to her hus- 
band’s wishes, his widow is opposed to these 
unauthorized publications of his earlier scrib- 
blings. On being asked whether M. de Lisle 
had not bequeathed some posthumous poems 
for publication, Madame replied that her hus- 
band had left material nearly in readiness to 
form a volume, which he had in preparation for 
the press. Several of these poems had already 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes ; besides, 
there remain others on classical subjects, as 
well as fragments of a great poem, entitled 
‘Etats du Diable,’ unfortunately never com- 
pleted. . 
The ‘Etats du Diable’ formed a tableau of 
the horrors of the Middle Ages, treated in the 
tone of his ‘ Paraboles de Dom Guy,’ in which 
he had already chastised the Popes like Alex- 
ander VI. and the Borgias, 

que le diable a sacrés 
Pour étre au grand soleil des blasphémes mitrés ; 
where he shows his readers the demons besieging 
the palace of the Queen Isabeau, and where 
he describes the orgies of the monks, presided 
over by an abbé who is no other than Satan in 
disguise. 
It is possible, says Madame Leconte, that she 
may yet find among her husband’s papers some 
other unpublished poems, but she has not yet 
had time to look through them. 
Whatever remains exist will be subjected to 
examination by MM. José Maria de Hérédia 
and Viscount de Guerne, who will decide what 
is to appear in the volume, which will be brought 
out by Lemerre by the end of next winter. 
The drama in verse, ‘ Frédégonde,’ on which 
M. de Lisle spent some time, and of which the 
first act had been completed, was never finished, 


by the poet himself. ‘‘Je ne suis pas né pour 
le théatre,” said he to his wife. 

After writing a poem which many critics 
have considered his best, he was on the point 
of destroying it. His wife’s supplications, 
fortunately backed by M. de Hérédia’s admira- 
tion, alone prevented it from being thrown into 
the fire. 








THE LANCASHIRE RECORD SOCIETY. 


I am one of the many unfortunate members 
of the Lancashire Record Society. I say ‘‘un- 
fortunate” because we are not able to obtain 
delivery of what is admittedly a volume of 
exceptional interest, and which has been ready 
for weeks past. The editor of the book has 
received his copies. Others have been sent to 
some of the officers of the Society. It has been 
noticed in the press, notably by the Daily Tele- 
graph and the St. James’s Gazette of July 21st. 
Meanwhile the ordinary subscribers do not 
receive their copies. The book ought to have 
been issued last year, and I believe it bears the 
date 1893 on its title-page. 








MRS. BARRETT BROWNING’S PARENTAGE. 


7, Choppington Street, Nev-castle-upon-Tyne, 
Aug. 6, 1894. 


I HAVE no desire, nor do I intend, to be 
‘drawn into a controversy” about what Mr. 
J. H. Ingram “‘ might have” said about Mrs. 
Browning’s parentage. There is nothing to 
dispute about, for he knew nothing about the 
parentage on the female side. It might naturally 
have been expected, however, that readers and 
correspondents of the Atheneum would be 
careful and accurate in their assertions in its 
pages. Mr. Ingram puts words into my letter 
of July 21st which I never wrote. This is a 
very easy way of getting out of a difficulty. 
Mr. Ingram in his book says :— 

“Of Mrs, Moulton Barrett our records are scanty ; 
it is known that she was several years older than 
her husband, and that, despite their disparity in age, 
she was tenderly loved by him. In 1809 the Barretts 
were residing in London, and in that city, on Satur- 
day, the 4th of March, their daughter, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, is believed to have been born.” 
If Mr. Ingram had known all about the paren- 
tage of Mrs. Barrett Browning, as he now 
claims, before I made the discovery of Mrs. 
Moulton Barrett’s marriage, how could he have 
made such misstatements as the above? Mrs. 
Barrett was not several years older than her 
husband, as the following facts concerning 
her parents’ marriage and her own birth will 
show :— 

“ Marriage. — At Islington, London, Mr. John 
Graham, of this town, to Miss Altham, daughter of 
Roger Altham, Esq., of Islington.” — Newcastle 
Journal, Saturday, June 17th, 1780. 

“ Births.—Monday, the lady of John Graham, 
Esq., of a daughter, at his house in Pilgrim Street.” 
—Newcastle Journal, Saturday, May 5th, 1781. 
From the above it will be seen that Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s mother’s name was Graham. Her 
father did not assume the additional name of 
Clarke until the year 1786, when he did so by 
royal licence, and all his descendants were 
authorized to take the name and bear the arms 
of Graham Clarke. 

Mrs. Moulton Barrett was, therefore, accord- 
ing to the above records, a young lady of twenty- 
four years of age when she was married. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that she was ‘‘ several 
years older than her husband,” seeing that he had 
already bought a large estate, and was building 
himself a mansion at Hope End, Herefordshire, 
where he afterwards took his young wife and 
their two children, after about four years’ 
residence in the north of England. 

I have no desire to detract from the merits 
of Mr. Ingram’s book ; but when he in an un- 
courteous manner discredits recent discoveries 
relating to the parentage of Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, it is only fair to students of our 
great authors to say that Mr. Ingram has no 








If the tenure on which the grant was made con- 
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tage, on the mother’s side, of Mrs. Barrett 
Browning. SB 
I am much obliged for Mr. James Ashcroft 
Noble’s compliment ; but if he reads again my 
letter of the 21st of July, he will see that the 
question at issue is not Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
birthplace, but that of her mother. The dis- 
coveries I made relating to Mrs. Browning’s 
parents have led to many interesting literary 
associations, which will open out a wide field for 
future biographical writers, and also to valuable 
local history relating to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
JoHN Rosinson. 


South Shields, August 14, 1894. 

I am surprised at all the squabbling as to who 
was the first discoverer of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
true age and birthplace, seeing that none of the 
claimants is entitled tothe honour. The first 

erson to announce this to the world was the 

v. W. R. Burnet, Vicar of Church Kelloe, 
in whose parish Coxhoe Hall, the birthplace of 
the writer in question, is situated. He, in going 
through the registers of the parish for some 
other purpose, came across the entry of Mrs. 
Browning’s baptism, and gave it to the world 
through the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle, of which he is a member, 
and of which I have the honour to be one of 
the secretaries. Rosert Brae. 


My attention has been called to a life of Mrs. 
Browning included in a volume styled ‘Women 
Writers,’ published by Messrs. Ward, Lock & 
Bowden. The lady whose name is on the title- 
page has carefully thanked various people for 
small favours and slight hints, but has forgotten 
to acknowledge the fact that her chapter on 
Mrs. Browning has been condensed from my 
life of the poetess in the ‘‘ Eminent Women” 
series. 

It may not exceed the bounds of possibility 
that the compiler of ‘ Women Writers’ searched 
through the same many scarce and out-of-the-way 
records that I did; that she even discovered 
the same wills; perused the same notes of a 
coroner’s inquest ; made a same word-for-word 
translation from a foreign language ; had similar 
ideas about certain matters, and even fell into 
the same errors (with a few others added) ; but 
that she was acquainted with the details of my 
private correspondence with Robert Browning 
and others, my credulity will not stretch far 
enough to accept. Joun H. IncRam. 








MR. COLLETT SANDARS. 


WE briefly noticed last week the death of this 
gentleman. Those writers who strictly adhere 
to journalism, and never republish under their 
own hames, may exercise considerable influence 
on current opinion, and become, of course, 
known in journalistic coteries ; but they cannot 
— to excite interest amongst the general 
public, and must rest content with the belief 
that they have done good in their time. Fame 
is not for such. Mr. Sandars was not only an 
article-writer who never collected his articles, 
but, being in easy circumstances, one who laid 
down his pen many years ago, when he had said 
all that he considered he had to say. Therefore, 
though highly respected by his comrades, he 
was unrecognized in those circles to which, in 
common parlance, the name of the world is 
given. & 

He was the son of a country gentleman, a 
warm and persistent protectionist, who owned 
the estate of Lockers, just outside Hemel 
Hempstead. His maternal grandfather, Ebe- 
nezer Collett, was a wealthy merchant, well 
known in the City in his day ; and his uncles, 
John and William Collett, were both members 
of Parliament, the former representing Athlone, 
and attracting notice as the advocate of for- 
lorn interests and cases with no real claim 
on sympathy. No one could have given 
Rugby a fairer trial than the young Sandars. 


He took his place at the bottom, when 
quite a little boy, and left, after nearly a 
decade, when he had long been head of the 
school. We stated last week that he was very 
successful at Oxford. And when he had been 
called to the bar and had settled in London, he 
was soon drawn into the brilliant set of young 
men who, under the editorship of Mr. Douglas 
Cook, were contributing to the columns of the 
Morning Chronicle, and afterwards formed the 
staff of the nascent Saturday Review. 

Sandars became a great favourite with the 
rough, shrewd Cook, large and hirsute in 
appearance, but possessing no literary gifts, 
except an instinctive perception of when matters 
were going right and when wrong, and in the 
latter contingency (as was said at the time) an 
accurate knowledge of ‘*‘ exactly when to swear.” 
For years Sandars contributed three articles a 
week, and these, generally speaking, were a 
political one, a social essay (indeed, the humorous 
little satires on common life, then marking the 
Saturday, were, in a measure, his creation), and 
a review or literary paper; but his name was 
never associated with them, except by friends. 
He knew Roman law, as his edition of 
Justinian’s ‘Institutes’ showed, and though 
no frequenter of the courts, he had mastered 
railway enactments, and the relations of their 
companies to the Government, both at home 
and abroad ; and his skill in effecting conven- 
tions led him to Mexico and elsewhere ; whilst 
a taste for finance suggested his selection to 
co-operate in one of those Anglo-Gallic attempts 
to relieve the embarrassments of Egypt which 
have been luminously explained by Mr. Alfred 
Milner. But these matters, not bearing on lite- 
rature, cannot be here dwelt upon. 

Sandars was a man of much miscellaneous 
knowledge, a close thinker, strong and lucid 
with a pen in his hand, and endowed with a 
genial humour producing many a quaint phrase 
and happy turn. A single paper of his, en- 
titled ‘ Wut,’ entirely extinguished an attempted 
resuscitation of the ‘Ambrosian Nights’ vein, 
commenced in a leading magazine. 

His comrades in journalism comprised Vena- 
bles, the two Stephens, Sir Henry Maine, Prof. 
Sellar, Lord Bowen, Palgrave, Poste, Lord 
Strangford, and many others; whilst those in 
whose society he delighted, though not imme- 
diately connected with his work, may be set 
down as the late Master of Balliol, Matthew 
Arnold, Judge Hughes, Mr. Pigott, and Sir 
Horace Davey—but the list might be greatly 
increased. 

When Sandars was in his prime, his power- 
ful, massive form and eager, restless eyes were 
well known where men of thought and eminence 
collected—at Admiral Henry Murray’s réwnions, 
the Century Club, and other places of resort. 
He was twice married, and in both instances 
was fortunate enough to secure great domestic 
happiness. Several children survive him. 








HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 
THE CHARLEMONT PAPERS. 


THE second volume of the Charlemont Papers 
would appear to be more remarkable for the 
notices which it contains of Malone, Gibbon, 
Reynolds, Hogarth, and other literary and artistic 
celebrities than for historical information of any 
real value. It is true that the period covered by 
the volume is that of the first fifteen years of 
the ministry of Pitt, the period of the French 
Revolution and of the Irish Rebellion ; but 
notwithstanding that these momentous events 
with others form the subject of the greater por- 
tion of the present volume, its historical value 
cannot be considered very great. In the case 


of some other collections we have to do with 
official reports and State Papers which have 
strayed from the Whitehall Office into the 
private library of a minister, and then we have 
historical evidence of the highest importance, 





and such, moreover, as fills a gap in the series 





of official despatches. In the present case, hoy. 
ever, we have to deal with a collection of news. 
letters, the historical value of which depends 
chiefly on the credit which may be attached to 
the opinions of the writers. Fortunately the 
political opinions of local gossips are no longer 
regarded as essential ingredients in the making 
of history, and, with the exception of the texts 
of a few documents which have been fortuitously 
preserved here, we may perhaps rather summa. 
rily dismiss the views so positively held by Lord 
Charlemont and his amiable correspondents on 
the subject of the causes and effects of the 
Revolution and of the Rebellion in France and 
Ireland respectively, together with their estimate 
of the characters of George III. and his ministers, 
One extract will suffice to illustrate the necessity 
for this conclusion. Lord Charlemont, writing 
to Malone in July, 1795, says: ‘‘I do, indeed, 
hate the French—nay, so sincerely do I detest 
them that I would wish even Mr. Pitt to suc- 
ceed against them.” Prejudices like those which 
are so passionately displayed by Lord Charle. 
mont and his friends are sometimes entertaining, 
but when printed at full length to the extent of 
several hundred pages they are apt to prove 
wearisome. Certainly we are tempted to regret 
that the space allotted to this appendix should 
have been denied to the Townshend and Dart- 
mouth collections, which in their present form 
afford to the English, and especially to the 
foreign, historian an interest which is merely 
tantalizing. 





ROGER BACON AND THE ‘SECRETA 
SECRETORUM.’ 
Modern School, Bedford, 

No account of Bacon’s copy of this interesting 
work seems to have been published, and as 
there is a whole literature on the subject abroad, 
a notice seems desirable. The copy examinedis 
Bodleian Tanner 116, which seems (indepen- 
dently of the Bacon interest) to be the oldest 
MS. of the forty or fifty Latin MSS. I have 
examined in this country. 

Bacon’s arrangement of the work is new to me. 
The MSS. are usually divided into chapters, and 
also into ten books of very unequal length, 
some containing one or two chapters, some 
thirty or forty. The other title of the 
‘Secreta Secretorum’ is ‘De Regimine Princi- 
pum,’ and Bacon’s division is into four books, 
dealing with, first, the morals of princes; 
second, the governance of health; third, the 
wonderful powers of nature (which a prince may 
learn to use)—talismans, &c.; fourth, the 
method of choosing and treating faithful 
servants (including the treatise on physiognomy). 

The text he uses is very similar to the printed 
text I possess (Naples, 1565), the principal 
difference being that the printed texts (and most 
MSS.) omit a chapter on magic which would 
quite justify the fears of Bacon’s superiors. 
Another interesting point is that the prologue 
is dedicated to Guido, Metropolitan ‘‘ civitatis 
Napolis,” a reading new to me, and, I believe, to 
students of the ‘Secreta Secretorum.’ Unfor- 
tunately this does not seem to help us in the 
difficult task of fixing a date for Guido, whether 
he was at Valence, at Tripoli, or at Naples (as 
this MS. would indicate), no such name appear- 
ing on the lists. 

A new name for the work is given on f. 67b: 
‘Explicit liber Secreti Secretcrum Aristotilis 
ad regem Alexandrum qui liber intitulatur 
‘Liber Decem Scientiarum,’” &c. 

A note of Bacon’s adds: ‘‘ Non est liber com- 
pletus in latino, sed multa magnalia deficiunt 
ut patet ex greco et arabico. Item cum m 
correccione istius exemplaris habui quatuor 
exemplaria, scio quod ablata sunt ab eis quedam 
capitula per stulticiam aliquorum,” &c. This 
seems to throw some light on the question— 
usually decided in the negative since the time 
of Fabricius—whether there ever was anything 
corresponding to a Greek original of 
‘Secreta.’ 
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These random notes will show those interested 
the importance of Bacon’s copy. I have not 
refe to his glosses on the alchemy and 
astronomy of the work, which are very full. I 
hope, now that we can speak decidedly of the 
substantial identity of Bacon’s text with that in 
common use, it may be reprinted with his 
glosses, SO that students of medizeval literature 
and science may be able to obtain what is one 
of the key books to Middle Age literature. 

Rosert STEELE. 








MILTON AND RANDOLPH. 


Unver this heading (ante, p. 195) your corre- 
spondent J. D. C. has drawn attention to a 
well-known line in ‘ L’Allegro.’ The following 
remarks appeared in the ‘ Henry Irving Shake- 
speare,’ vol. v. p. 317, on this passage from 
‘Troilus and Cressida ’ (I. iii. 235-6) :— 

Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm’d 
As bending angels. 

“The word debonair only occurs in this passage 
in Shakespeare. Milton’s line in ‘L’Allegro’ (24) 
it would be superfluous to quote, but it may be 
worth while to note that Milton was plagiarizing 
from Thomas Randolph, in whose ‘ Aristippus’ we 


have :— 
A bowl of wine is wondrous good cheer, 
To make one blithe, buxom, and debonair. 


Perhaps Randolph in turn had remembered 
‘ Pericles,’ I. Prol. 23.” 
Of this I have little doubt. 

not Milton have done the same? 
from ‘ Pericles ’ is :— 

This king unto him took a fere, 

Who died and left a female heir, 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face, 

As heaven had lent her all bis grace. 
This passage was probably quite familiar to 
Milton. The arrangement of the two adjec- 
tives italicized, and the use of the adverb so, 
are, me judice, most certainly in favour of the 
assumption that Milton had Shakspeare’s words, 
and not Randolph’s, in his mind, when he 
wrote his oft-quoted line. Next, with regard 
to the third adjective debonair, I may be 
allowed to remark that in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy’ (part iii. sec. ii. mem. iv. 
subs. i.) I find :— 

“ And Dido upon her Aineas: 
Et que me insomnia terrent, 
Multa viri virtus, et plurima currit imago. 


And ever and anon she thinks upon the man 
That was so fine, so fair, so blith, so debonair.” 


Ed. 1837, vol. ii. p. 306. 
Notice again the use of so, which is not in 
Randolph’s line, and also the position of 
“blith” with regard to ‘‘debonair.” This 
translation by Burton, we may presume, was 
known to Milton. Furthermore, here is a 
passage from Marlowe, with the knowledge of 
which it is not too much to credit the great 
t -— 
2a But you are fair, ah me! so wondrous fair, 


So young, so gentle, and so debonair. 
* Hero and Leander,’ The First Sestiad. 


Here, again, also we have the use of the 
qualifying so, which is not in Randolph’s line, 
and in addition the rhyme of ‘‘fair” with 
“debonair.” 

May I add that Spenser has ?— 

Was never Prince so faithfull and so faire, 


Was never Prince so meeke and debonaire. 
*The Faerie Queene,’ bk. i. c. ii. § 23. 


With regard to Randolph, may Mr. A. H. 
Bullen see his way to editing his works! But, 
alas! he seems to have abandoned his labours 
in the direction of our old dramatists. I 
sincerely wish that not olim sic erit. 

F, C. Brrxseck TERRY. 


And why should 
The passage 








‘AN ACTOR'S DUEL.’ 
12, Tennison Road, South Norwood, Aug. 10, 1894. 
A BooK containing two stories published by 
Mr. J. Dicks is now being sold, entitled ‘‘ The 
Winning Shot and An Actor’s Duel, by Conan 
Doyle.” Legal proceedings having been com- 
menced by me for an injunction to restrain the 
orp peg of the story called ‘An Actor’s 
el’ as my work, Mr. Dicks has undertaken 





not to further publish or dispose of such story 
as having been written by me until the action is 
finally disposed of, when the question whether 
I am or am not the author of that work will be 
authoritatively determined. 

A. Conan Doyte. 








Literarp Girosstp. 

Tux ‘ Edinburgh Edition” of Mr. Steven- 
son’s novels will contain some early papers 
of his, such as ‘The Philosophy of an 
Umbrella,’ ‘The Pentland Rising,’ written 
in 1866, his unsigned contributions to the 
Portfolio, and a part of the suppressed 
account of Mr. Stevenson’s voyage to the 
United States as a steerage passenger, a 
7 which nearly ended the author’s 

e. 

Mr. W. Pots, the noted writer on whist, 
is going to add to the literature of his 
favourite game by a treatise on ‘The Evo- 
lution of Whist,’ to be published by Messrs. 
Longman. 

Mr. Besant’s new novel ‘Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice’ will be issued by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus in three volumes ; 
but, in accordance with the publishers’ new 
plan, the price will be 1és. net. 


Mr. Watrer Lear, the well-known 
Homeric scholar, is going to bring out a 
volume through Messrs. Longman, entitled 
‘A Modern Priestess of Isis.’ 


A srocraPny of the late Sir Samuel Baker 
is being prepared by his executors, Mr. T. 
Douglas Murray and Mr. Silva White. Mr. 
Douglas Murray will be indebted to any 
one holding letters from Sir Samuel Baker 
if he will kindly communicate with him 
at the address of his publishers, Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Mr. WaAttEeR Pottock, who retired from 
the editorship of the Saturday Review imme- 
diately on hearing of the completion of its 
sale by Mr. Beresford Hope to Mr. OC. 
Edmonds, has been long and honourably 
connected with that journal. After taking 
his degree Mr. Pollock wrote for the Spectator 
for a short time, but he transferred his ser- 
vices to the Saturday Review some nineteen 
years ago, if we mistake not, becoming its 
dramatic critic and subsequently its sub- 
editor. On Mr. Harwood’s retirement eleven 
years back Mr. Pollock was appointed editor, 
and his tenure of that post has been marked 
by sundry changes and improvements in the 
journal. 

Tue September number of the Century 
will contain some recollections by Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere. The instalment to be 
given of the Poe correspondence includes 
two letters by Dickens. 

We understand that General Meredith 
Read, who has been for many years deeply 
interested in Gibbon and Lausanne, has 
accumulated a large amount of inedited 
material, a portion of which he proposes to 
utilize shortly in a volume to be entitled 
‘Gibbon and his Familiar Friends at 
Lausanne.’ 

We also hear that Lord Sheffield has 
permitted an inspection of his Gibbon 
papers. 

We regret to hear of the death of Mrs. 
John Forster, the widow of the well-known 
friend of Dickens, Landor, and Carlyle, the 





biographer of Goldsmith, and the author of 
‘The Arrest of the Five Members.’ 

Mr. Fisner Unwin, like Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus, has forestalled the attitude of 
the libraries towards the three-volume 
novel. He will continue to abide by 
the two-volume novel at twelve shillings, 
and the one-volume novel at six shillings, 
of which Mark Rutherford’s ‘Catha- 
rine Furze,’ now in its third edition, and 
Mr. Crockett’s ‘Raiders,’ about to enter 
its seventh, are respectiveexamples. Inthe 
former category Mr. Unwin will publish in 
the autumn a story, by a new writer, entitled 
‘Name this Child,’ and in the format of the 
‘ Raiders’ a translation, by Mr. A. Teixeira 
de Mattos, of Louis Couperus’s ‘ Majestie.’ 
The Dutch novelist is chiefly known in this 
country through a recently published trans- 
lation of ‘ Ecstasy.’ 

Parnassus has two peaks, and therefore 
the Bodley Head has two partners; but it 
is reported that this state of things is not 
likely to continue. 

Tue deaths are announced of Dr. William 
Mackintosh, author of ‘The Natural His- 
tory of the Christian Religion,’ and of Dr. 
J. D. Strong, an American divine, compiler 
of a ‘ Cyclopzedia of Biblical, Historical, and 
Ecclesiastical Literature.’ 

‘Enotisn Episopss’ will be the title of 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s volume of short 
stories, to be ready, probably, in the 
autumn. 

Tue second volume of ‘Social England,’ 
edited by Mr. H. D. Traill, will be published 
on September Ist. The volume will con- 
tain the history of the period from the 
accession of Edward I. to the death of 
Henry VII., and amongst the contributors to 
this venture of Messrs. Cassell are Mr. 
C. R. Beazley (Fellow of Merton College), the 
Rev. H.E. D. Blakiston (Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford), Mr. Laird Clowes, 
Dr. C. Creighton, Mr. Gordon Duff, Mr. 
©. R. L. Fletcher (Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford), Mr. Hubert 
Hall, Mr. A. H. Hassall (Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church), the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
Prof. F. W. Maitland, Mr. Oman (of All 
Souls’), Mr. Reginald Poole, Mr. Rockstro, 
and Prof. Symes. 

A yew story, entitled ‘In a New World,’ 
which Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish 
next month in one volume, is by Mrs. Hans 
Blackwood, a connexion of the Marquis of 
Dufferin. It is the lady’s first venture in 
literature. 

Unner the title ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress 
as John Bunyan wrote It,’ Mr. Elliot Stock 
will shortly reissue his facsimile of the first 
edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It will 
have a new introduction by Dr. John Brown, 
of Bedford. 

Orro Mixxer, who died in Stuttgart last 
week, was one of the most popular of Ger- 
man novelists. He was born in 1816 at 
Schotten am Vogelsberg, and had been busy 
as an author from 1837 till the present time. 
The chief feature of his romantic stories was 
their psychological details. A collection of 
his selected writings was published some 
time ago in twelve volumes. 

Tue death has taken place at Damascus 
of one of the leading poets of the modern 
Arabic school, Sheikh Mehemed el Helali, 
a member of the ulema. 
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Tux Parliamentary Papers this week in- 
clude Alien Immigration, Return for July 
(1d.); Reports from University Colleges, 
England and Wales, participating in the 
Grant of 15,000/. made by Parliament for 
University Colleges in Great Britain (1s. 7d.); 
Queen’s College, Galway, Report (2d.); and 
a Statute made by the Governing Body of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, on March 
9th, 1894 (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


—or— 


Materials for the Study of Variation, treated 
with Especial Regard to Discontinuity in the 
Origin of Species. By William Bateson, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

To deal critically with a work of thisscope and 
bulk, which is an attempt, if not to found, 
at least to reduce to system, a nearly virgin 
branch of biological science, would require 
a pamphlet rather than an article, so many 
and so controversial are the questions which 
it raises. It will be possible in this place 
to notice a few only of the more striking 
positions assumed, and to do so without 
pretence that the scope and value of the 
book can be grasped without a careful study 
of the original. 

To most men the idea of variation stands 
to-day where Darwin left it—a link in the 
chain of argument, of no ¢ntrinsic interest. 
To a large extent, doubtless, the neglect of 
this and similar questions is due to the fact 
that many of our best investigators are those 
who teach, and teach necessarily in large 
towns, where preserved material indicates 
their path of study; only afield or afloat 
are the problems of the origin of species 
insistently clamorous; among these, varia- 
tion in colour, size, shape, and what not, 
stands prominent. Less obvious afield, 
more readily studied in the museum and 
laboratory, are those variations which are 
here classed as discontinuous — variations 
which are generally termed ‘sports’ or 
‘‘ abnormalities,” and which, having been 
thus branded, are stored away and for- 
gotten. These Mr. Bateson has brought 
again to daylight, and by their means he 
proposes to attack the origin of species. 
The following quotation will show his atti- 
tude :— 

‘‘ All these different theories [of evolution] 
start from the hypothesis that the different 
forms of life are related to each other, and that 
their diversity is due to Variation. On this 
hypothesis, therefore, Variation, whatever may 
be its cause, and however it may be limited, is 
the essential phenomenon of Evolution. Varia- 
tion, in fact, is Evolution.” 


Mr. Bateson accepts as a postulate the Dar- 
winian doctrine of the common descent of 
species :-— 

‘If then all the individual ancestors of any 
given form were before us and were arranged 
in their order, we believe they would constitute 
& series...... All we know as yet is the last term 
of the Series......If the whole series were 
before us, should we find that this transition 
had been brought about by very minute and 
insensible differences between successive terms 
in the Series, or should we find distinct and 
palpable gaps in the Series? In proportion as 
the transition from term to term is minimal and 
imperceptible, we may speak of the series as 
being Continuous, while in proportion as there 
appear in it lacune, filled by no transitional 





form, we may describe it as Discontinuous...... 
Wesee all organized nature arranged in a discon- 
tinuous series of groups differing from each other 
by differences which are Specific ; on the other 
hand, we see the diverse environments to which 
these forms are subject passing insensibly into 
each other......The first question which the 
study of Variation may be expected to answer, 
relates to the origin of that Discontinuity of 
which Species is the objective expression. Such 
Discontinuity is not in the environment; may 
it not, then, be in the living thing itself?” 

In these quotations lies material for abun- 
dant controversy. The continuity of the 
inorganic environment is purely hypo- 
thetical. Although man cannot appreciate 
the climatic and physiographical difference 
between (say) two faces of a rock, it is 
obvious that animals can and do. Again, 
the organic environment, the action and 
reaction of organisms, is actually omitted 
from the argument, on the ground that, 
although an element of discontinuity may 
thus be introduced, ‘it does not help in the 
attempt to find the cause of the original 
discontinuity of the coexisting organisms” ; 
but, once a differentiation has been estab- 
lished in organic life by the accumulated 
working of those minimal variations, pro- 
duced by internal stimuli, of which even 
Mr. Bateson admits the existence, the action 
of the organic environment becomes a 
factor at least as serious as that of the 
inorganic. It is possible also to challenge 
the author’s view that “species” is the 
objective expression of a discontinuity. 
When animals, of which the variations are 
conspicuous, are studied by hundreds of 
specimens, not only have the varieties graded 
into each other, but species, and sometimes 
even genera, melt into a continuous 
series. How far this can be ultimately 
carried, only patient work can show; but 
Mr. Bateson deserves the gratitude of 
zoologists for pointing out that continuity 
in variation has been too hastily taken for 
granted. 

The theories of variation foreshadowed in 
the introduction are essentially geometrical, 
and have prompted a suggestive discussion 
of symmetry. For the symmetrical repeti- 
tion of parts—whether a metameric seg- 
mentation, such as that of the body of 
an earthworm, or a subdivision into joints, 
such as that of an arthropodan limb—the 
term ‘‘merism” is proposed, in order to 
insist on the identity, essential according to 
our author, of these two sets of phenomena. 
Variations are divided into meristic and 
substantive, the latter including (doubt- 
fully) variations in the actual constitution 
or substance of the parts themselves. Of 
these two classes only such variations as, 
according to Mr. Bateson, are discontinuous, 
are discussed in the present volume, con- 
sideration of the remainder being deferred 
to a future work. The remaining two- 
thirds of the introduction are in great part 
an amplification and illustration of the prin- 
ciples already laid down ; in the last section, 
however, we meet with this amazing state- 
ment: ‘‘In the first consideration of the 
facts of Variation I believe it is best to 
attempt no particular consideration of the 
working of Heredity. The phenomena of 
Variation and the origin of a variety must 
necessarily be studied first, while the 
question of the perpetuation of a variety 
properly forms a distinct subject.” What, 





then, is congenital variation, if it be not 
heredity gone wrong? Where can we 
look for the “origin of a variety” if not in 
ever-differing combinations of some materia] 


carriers of the wae inciple? Mr. Bate. 
son contents himself with a snakes-ip. 
Iceland paragraph on the causes of 


variation ; but they can no more be inferred 
from consideration of the finished product 
than the details of a Hoe machine could be 
made out by study of a newspaper. 


The bulk of the book, some five hundred 
pages in length, contains records of speci- 
mens actually studied by the author, 
and abstracts of published descriptions of 
specimens recorded by other observers, 
They are well arranged, well written, and 
well illustrated, and form a monument of 
courage and industry which will enormously 
lighten the labour of future workers in the 
field. Mr. Bateson has the iconoclastic 
furor which befits the leader of a revolt 
against constituted beliefs; we hope that it 
may attract followers to his standard, even 
from the ranks of those poor laboratory 
homologists from whom his tolerant con- 
tempt is so thinly veiled. 








Methods of Practical Hygiene. By Prof. 
K. B. Lehmann. Translated by W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) —This 
book is one we can recommend to all persons 
interested in hygiene and public health, &., 
and it is one we believe that will be especially 
useful to the English public analyst and medical 
officer of health, as it gives clearly and con- 
cisely the methods employed and the regula- 
tions in force in Germany respecting sanitary 
and food examination. The first section of the 
book is devoted to an introduction to quantita- 
tive chemical analysis, and this might well have 
been omitted, as it certainly needs a well-trained 
chemist to undertake the work required for 
almost all the investigations, and the work of 
a man with a mere smattering of knowledge of 
this kind is worse than valueless, for if relied 
on at all it is certain to be misleading. The 
greater part of the first volume is devoted to 
what is rather unhappily called ‘‘ Bacteriologic 
Methodics,” the different methods of culture, 
staining, &c., being gone into very fully. The 
air and the soil are next treated of, and the very 
simple Lunge-Zeckendorf method of estimating 
carbonic acid in air is given. This method is 
so simple that it might very well be generally 
employed in this country by schoolmasters 
to see that effective ventilation is being 
carried on in their schools. Under the article 
‘*A Soil Suitable for Cemeteries” the trans- 
lator has added a note that the author has 
rather under-estimated the dangers of ceme- 
teries. The same remark will also apply to 
his tolerance for sewer-gas in houses, some 
of the views expressed on household sani- 
tation being decidedly what we should con- 
sider very defective. In the article on 
water a considerable amount of space is 
given to the determination of the mineral 
constituents, which in this country, except in 
the cases where the water is required for special 
technical purposes, are but seldom estimated, as 
they give no clue as to whether the water has 
been polluted or not. Specially interesting in 
this article are the section devoted to the proper 
manner of forming an opinion on the quality of 
a water, and some of the statements respecting 
the presence of pathogenic bacteria in water, 
particularly so as they controvert several of the 
statements broughtforward in the recent inquiry 
on the London water supply. In this inquiry 


it was stated by some of the witnesses (and 
special stress was laid on the statement in the 
final report of the Commission) that pathogenic 
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pacteria could exist only for an extremely 
short period in unsterilized river water, as 
it. was not their natural habitat, and the 
ordinary water bacteria, in the struggle for 
existence, would rapidly destroy them. The 
author states, however, ‘‘it is established 
that typhus bacilli can retain their vitality for 
a week, occasionally for several weeks and 
months, even in unsterilized water, and con- 
sequently in competition with water bacteria’; 
and he makes a very similar statement also in 
respect to cholera bacilli. The first section of 
the second volume is devoted to the examina- 
tion of meats, and numerous plates are given 
of various animal parasites occurring in meat. 
This subject appears to be a very important one 
in Germany, as the author states that a number 
of persons die annually in Germany from trichi- 
nosis, and in 1883 at Deesdorf and Nienhagen 
five hundred persons were infected and sixty- 
six died from eating the flesh of a single trichi- 
nous pig. There is also a special section de- 
voted to the examination of sausages. The 
section on milk is particularly good, and the 
subject is gone into very thoroughly, fifty pages 
being devoted to milk alone, whilst butter and 
cheese are treated in separate sections. The 
addition of carbonate of soda to milk in Germany 
appears to be very common, the object being 
to prevent the milk from curdling as it begins 
toturn sour. This is seldom, if ever, practised 
in this country. The regulations relating to 
milk differ very considerably from those in 
force in this country ; for instance, in some 

s of Germany pan the author strongly 
advocates the adoption of it in all parts), 
if a sample of milk has been condemned 
by the analyst, what is called a ‘‘state 
trial” is made, i.e., a sample is taken direet 
from the cows. If this corresponds with the first 
sample, the seller is not fined, but a notice is 
posted at the market that Mr. —— is unable to 
supply milk at present as his cows are not 
yielding milk of sufficient nutrient value, and 
until the quality improves he is not allowed to 
sell any. We should very much like to see this 
adopted in England, as the usual defence in 
milk adulteration is that the poor quality is due 
to the natural poverty of the cow, and the 
worst offenders—those who systematically water 
their milk to a small extent—most frequently 
escape. 

Two Great Scotsmen: the Brothers William 
and John Hunter. By George R. Mather, M.D. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons. )—Dr. Mather has 
compiled a readable account of the two greatest 
of the many great anatomists of Scotland. In 
England John Hunter is esteemed the greater 
of the two, and as regards extent of knowledge as 
wellas breadth of mind this opinion is probably 
just, though one great authority, the late Dr. Mat- 
thews Duncan, used to maintain that William’s 
was a greater intellect than his brother’s. They 
were sons of John Hunter, a farmer of Long 
Calderwood in Lanarkshire, about seven miles 
from Glasgow. William, the elder, was born in 
1718, and when not quite fourteen entered the 
University of Glasgow. An accidental acquaint- 
ance with Cullen, then a country practitioner, 
but afterwards a famous professor of medicine, 
led him to study physic. He came to London, 
first learned and then taught anatomy, and 
finally became the chief obstetrician of his day. 
He died in 1783. His greatest published work 
was ‘The Anatomy of the Human Gravid Uterus’; 
he collected a séule museum, which he gave to 
the University of Glasgow, and had a wide 
influence as a teacher of anatomy and of mid- 
wifery. Dr. Mather states: ‘‘In January, 
1781, he was unanimously elected President of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London, as 
successor to the honoured Dr. Fothergill, the 
interests of which institution he very zealously 
promoted.” But in 1781 Dr. William Pitcairn 
was President of the College of Physicians. He 
was preceded by Dr. Thomas Lawrence, and 
neither Hunter nor Fothergill was ever Presi- 





dent. The details of the life of John Hunter 
are too well known to need recapitulation. At 
the College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
an oration is delivered every other year in his 
memory, and the published orations contain 
accounts of his vast work and brilliant dis- 
coveries by great masters of surgery and of 
anatomy. Dr. Mather adds nothing to common 
knowledge on the subject, and_ exhibits 
neither literary taste nor scientific preci- 
sion. His book draws upon many Hunterian 
orations, but will prove of no service to future 
panegyrists of Hunter. It may, however, 
help to make known in Scotland how fully 
these two great Scotsmen are appreciated in 
England, and it is illustrated by several in- 
teresting engravings. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Philip’s Systematic Atlas, Physical and Poli- 
tical. Specially designed for the Use of Higher 
Schools and Private Students. By E. G. Raven- 
stein, F.R.G.S. (Philip & Son.)—The ‘Sys- 
tematic Atlas’ will, no doubt, prove a valuable 
publication to all persons who like statistical 
information in a pictorial form. Without dis- 
cussing the question of the lawful bounds of 
geography as a branch of learning, it must be 
admitted that Mr. Ravenstein has compressed 
a wonderful quantity of information into the 
fifty-two plates of his atlas. The system after 
which it is named is to give one general map to 
each of a variety of countries and districts, 
accompanied with a quantity of other maps and 
diagrams showing its elevations, the density of 
its population, the industries practised there, 
and so forth. The general maps suffer some- 
what from this system, as is natural; accord- 
ingly we find the Tusker Rock (plate 22) marked 
as an island, the boundaries of English counties, 
French departments, and Spanish provinces in- 
dicated in a confusing manner, and many of 
the Swiss railways and roads unmarked. The 
editor also seems ignorant of the existence 
of the Barry and the West Highland rail- 
ways, and to be doubtful about railway 
communication to Samarkand. On the other 
hand, the tinting of the various elevations is 
excellently done ; a study of the physical maps 
of the British Islands (plate 15), the Alps (plate 
13), and Asia (plate 35) shows uniform accu- 
racy and diligence in work done on three very 
different scales. It is difficult to place complete 
confidence in the diagrams portraying the density 
of population in the various parts of China and 
Africa ; and it is certainly an odd freak of sta- 
tistics to make the districts about Gower, Fal- 
mouth, Guildford, and Manchester all equally 
populous. This kind of objection, however, is 
inseparable from any attempt to express com- 
plicated facts in a small picture with only a few 
colours. The special maps are correct on the 
whole, and many are based on new principles. 
We are glad to see that a plate is not confined 
to one country—that, for example, pieces of 
seven other countries are allowed to intrude in 
their proper places into the map of France. We 
wish that all the towns had their names on the 
immediate east, which we hold to be the right 
system; but the spelling of the names them- 
selves seems faultless, and we have failed to find 
any flaw in the index. 


A Descriptive Dictionary of British Malaya. 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D. (‘London and China 
Telegraph ’ Office.)—This work necessarily con- 
tains a good deal of sound information, for the 
more important articles are taken, often verbatim 
(but always with due acknowledgment), from 


the best authorities, such as Mr. Crawfurd and | : 
| Distributed over so portlya surface, our friendly 


Mr. J. R. Logan, as well as from more recent 
writers; but the general construction and 
arrangement of the volume are by no means to 
be commended. We are told that the volume 
‘contains about 3,000 headings ”—five or six 
times, probably, as many as does Crawfurd’s 
well-known and excellent ‘Descriptive Dic- 








tionary ’—but many of them are entirely super- 
fluous, while others are mostly mere repetition 
from some other heading. The writer’s English 
is sometimes confused. Thus, under ‘‘ Para- 
dise, Birds of” (he has already had an article 
on ‘‘Bird of Paradise”), he tells us that they 
are ‘‘ generally called in the Peninsula burong 
mati fi e. dead birds], having never been seen 
alive by the natives except as an article of 
trade.” Lists of the newspapers, and of the 
market prices of the day, are surely out of place 
in a work intended to be permanent. A cata- 
logue of some six hundred rivers, and constant 
entries such as ‘‘ Klubi—an important V. on 
N. side of Muar R., above Gemencheh,” suggest 
that a map should have been furnished. The 
“Bibliography” is full, but not complete. 
Works like Rosenberg’s ‘ Malaische Archipel,’ 
A. H. Keane’s ‘ Geography of the Malay Penin- 
sula,’ and for Indo-China recent valuable papers 
by Aymonier, Pavie, and other French writers 
might have been mentioned. Three pages are 
devoted to the article ‘‘ Breeding Pearls.” It 
seems that if a few pearls are enclosed in a box 
with a few grains of rice, and the box be opened 
at the end of a year, it will be found that the 
grains of rice have been ‘‘ nibbled,” and the 
pearls increased in number and size. The fact 
is vouched for by various ladies and gentlemen 
of credit, and apparently believed by the author ; 
and if true, we certainly cannot grudge three 
pages to the phenomenon. 

Tue Egypt Exploration Fund (37, Great 
Russell Street) has just published a very handy 
and well-executed Atlas of Ancient Egypt, 
which will be found a convenient and even 
necessary companion to the many histories of 
Egypt which have hitherto lacked some such 
geographical aid. The map of ancient Egypt, 
or rather of the Nile Valley, from Khartfim to 
Alexandria, is given in a series of well-drawn 
sections, in which all known ancient sites are 
clearly indicated, with their Egyptian, Greek, 
and modern names ; whilst opposite each section 
is printed a list of the nomes included in it, 
with their capitals and their special divinities. 
In the section comprising the Delta, sites con- 
nected with Biblical history are printed in red, 
and the large number of red dots scattered over 
this part marks the special activity of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. Another map is 
devoted to the Wadi Tfimilat and the supposed 
route of the Exodus from the land of Goshen to 
the Red Sea, or rather to the Bitter Lakes, near 
which M. Naville believes the Biblical ‘‘ cross- 
ing” to have taken place. In the introduction 
the principal space is allotted to a clear and 
succinct summary of M. Naville’s discoveries at 
Pithom, and the arguments for his identifications 
of various points on the route of the Exodus. 
This distinguished explorer’s views have, it need 
hardly be said, been keenly contested, as the 
compilers of the ‘ Atlas’ admit ; but those who 
have not mastered the original volume, in which 
M. Naville first set forth the remarkable and 
more than plausible conclusions to which his 
discoveries at Pithom led him, will find in this 
summary all that they need know as to the 
grounds upon which he bases his theory of 
‘‘ the probable route of the Exodas.” A good 
deal of the introduction appears to be in M. 
Naville’s own words, but it would have been 
better if this had been stated, or, at least, if 
some one had been made responsible for the 
prefatory matter. As it is, no name appears 
from first to last, nor is 7 draughtsman’s or 
engraver’s name discernible on the maps. 
Doubtless the Committee makes itself respon- 
sible for the whole; but we confess we should 
have preferred a narrower target to shoot at. 


shafts are somewhat in danger of becoming 
lost. Fortunately, we have nothing but praise 
for the ‘ Atlas’ as a whole, though it strikes us 
as rather unhappy that the spellings of names 
in the general map of modern Egypt (which is 
intended to supply the physical and other 
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features omitted in the strictly archeological 
maps) should differ from the spellings of 
modern names in the ancient maps. Some of 
these differences are trivial, and the student 
will not be greatly puzzled by finding ‘‘Assouan” 
and ‘‘Ekhmin” in the modern map and modern 
index, but ‘“‘Aswin” and ‘‘Ekhmim” in the 
ancient map and ancient index. But sometimes 
the variation extends to a change in the initial 
letter, as when ‘‘ Gau el Kebir” alternates with 
“*Kau el-Kebir,” and this in an index is the 
very mischief. It would, one would imagine, 
have been simpler to have drawn both maps on 
the same system of orthography, and thereby 
save a double index and spare the uninitiated 
needless trouble; and, touching indexes, we do 
not see why “‘ Dahshir ” should follow ‘‘ Darius” 
and precede ‘‘ Darffir”; whilst we cannot away 
with the German ‘‘ Dér” in place of the English 
**Deyr.” Biblical students will find not only 
the excellent map and analysis of the Naville 
Exodus route already mentioned, but also an 
admirable list of all Egyptian place-names 
occurring in the Bible, with their hieroglyphic, 
Hebrew, Septuagint, and modern orthography 
{all, of course, in roman letters), and their 
present site. This is one of the most notable 
features in a conspicuously useful work, and 
should recommend it forcibly to the clergy as 
well as to less professional students. More- 
over, the candour with which the compilers 
have asterisked certain identifications as open 
to dispute testifies to the scholarly spirit in 
which their task has been performed. 


THE Scottish Geographical Society gives proof 
of its predilection for scientific geography by 
publishing a further instalment of Dr. O. Pet- 
tersson’s ‘Review of Swedish Hydrographic 
Research in the Baltic and the North Seas.’ In 
the same number will be found a comprehensive 
account of Alaska, by Mr. I. C. Russell. The 
author has visited the country thrice, and his 
description of it, aided by a capital map, is 
concise, but full of interest. Mount Elias, it 
may be noted, is no longer the culminating 
point of North America. That honour must 
be transferred to Mount Logan, a short distance 
to the east of it and within the Canadian 
gga which attains an elevation of 19,500 
eet. 

THE principal articles in the Geographical 
Journal are by Mr. C. W. Hobley, who dis- 
courses pleasantly on ‘Peoples, Places, and 
Prospects in British East Africa’; by Mr. T. J. 
Alldridge, who takes us into the ‘ Hinterland 
of Sierra Leone’; and by Mr. F. G. Jackson, 
who explains the aims of the Polar expedition 
upon which he has just started. By-the-by, is 
‘* Hinterland ” to be incorporated into the Eng- 
lish dictionary? In the way now used it is the 
equivalent of the Portuguese ‘“‘sertéo,” and 
might very well be translated by ‘‘ backlands,”’ 
just as we have become familiar with ‘‘ back- 
woods.” 


M. A. J. Wavrers has reprinted from Le 
Mouvement Géographique his excellent article 
on the Congo basin, in which he deals with the 
present relief of the land, the genesis of the 
river, and the lakes which anciently covered a 
large portion of Central Africa until the pent- 
up waters found an outlet through the Living- 
stone gorge. The pamphlet is well illustrated 
with maps and sections. 

WHATEVER may be said as to the capacity 
of the Germans for organizing and developing 
the colonies. recently acquired by them, there 
can be no doubt that they devote consider- 
ably more attention to scientific and sys- 
tematic exploration than we do. Already 
a network of well-equipped meteorological 
stations has been established in Eastern and 
Western Africa, and every number of the 
Mitteilungen aus Deutschen Schutzgebieten, pub- 
lished by the German Colonial Department, 
abounds in scientific reports of the highest value 
and excellent maps. In the latest number pub- 





lished will be found a report by Staff-Surgeon 
Brehme from the Kilimanjaro Station, from 
which we learn that malarial fever is endemic, 
even at an elevation of six thousand feet, 
although more frequently it is imported from 
the coast or the surrounding lowlands. The 
Wa-Chaga, when returning from their raids, 
invariably bring malaria back with them, and 
more men are carried off by the fever than in 
actual warfare. This is hardly encouraging to 
those who talk glibly about the possibility of a 
European ‘‘ colonization ” in Africa. 


Tue Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical 
Society publishes an essay on the climate of 
Spain during the recent tertiary and diluvial 
periods by Prof. Penck, and a new map of the 
‘**Liva”’ of Aleppo by M. Hartmann, largely 
based upon personal explorations, and of un- 
doubted value. 

Tue map of Somaliland showing the routes 
of Count Ernest Hoyos has now been published 
by Prof. Paulitschke in the Mitteilungen of the 
Vienna Geographical Society. It is a valuable 
document, not only because these Austrian 
sportsmen penetrated into a country to the south 
of the Webi Shebeli not hitherto visited by 
their British and Italian competitors, but also 
because it utilizes for the first time on an 
adequate scale surveys made by Col. A. Paget 
and Capt. H. G.C. Swayne. Now that Somali- 
land has become a favourite field of British 
sportsmen, this map should prove of consider- 
able service. 

Tue Atlas de Géographie Historique, which is 
in course of publication by Messrs. Hachette, 
is progressing rapidly. Among the maps re- 
cently issued are two of ancient Egypt by M. 
G. Maspero, one of the Carlovingian Empire by 
M. A. Lognon, anda set of maps illustrating the 
history of France since 1815, which shows the 
territory occupied by the Allies in 1815 and by 
the Germans in 1871. The maps are well printed, 
with the exception that the graded tints, show- 
ing progressive annexations in Algeria and 
elsewhere, are hardly distinguishable. A strange 
omission occurs on the ‘ Map of the Empire of 
Charlemagne after the Partition of 806’: Aix- 
la-Chapelle will be vainly looked for on that 
map. 








Science Gossiy, 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Botanical Society, held at the gardens on the 
10th inst., it was stated that the exhibitions and 
meetings had suffered from the unfavourable 
weather, but that the new policy of holding 
garden parties in the gardens had given satis- 
faction. The subject of having the anniversary 
meeting in August, out of compliment to the 
birthday of Linnzeus, and with the attendance 
of a dozen ladies and gentlemen, was discussed. 
A resolution was unanimously carried to recom- 
mend the Council to allow the admission of the 
public to the gardens on payment at the gates, 
as was originally intended at the foundation of 
the Society. 


Mr. W. M. Conway’s story of pioneering in 
the Himalayas is to be translated in an abbre- 
viated form for publication in Messrs. Hachette’s 
well-known ‘‘ Library of Travels”; and mean- 
while the same firm will include some of the 
more striking passages, with the corresponding 
illustrations, in the Tour du Monde. 

M. Mascart, the President of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
delivered his opening address to the Con- 
gress at Caen last week. The Association 
will celebrate its silver wedding next year 
at Tunis. M. Mascart, who is the well- 
known Director of the Central Meteorological 
Office, is also the president of the new commis- 
sion which has lately rejected M. Turpin’s 
invention for the wholesale destruction of 
modern armies by a new species of mitrailleuse; 
and he took advantage of the trip which he 





undertook last year to Chicago to present to 
his audience the scientific organization of the 
United States, so widely different from the State. 
protected organizations of the great European 
nations. He especially directed attention to 
the important réle taken by private activity 
in the world of science across the Atlantic, in 
contrast to the old-world ideas of leaving al] 
initiative to a paternal government, and with 
this view he traced the establishment-of the 
various scientific institutions in America, which 
he divided into two classes, eee and 
improvised, from Harvard to Chicago and the 
Armour Institute. Afterwards M. Mascart 
discoursed at length on the history of electrical 
science. 

THe Congress of Americanists began its 
sittings at Stockholm on the 3rd, and brought 
them to a close last week. There were 150 
Swedes present at the meeting, but the 
strangers numbered only about a hundred. 

Tue next /nthropologen-Congress will be 
held at Innsbruck towards the end of this month, 
Great festivities are expected to take place at 
the same time, accompanied by popular per- 
formances to illustrate the national Tyrolese 
character. 

Tue well-known writer and African traveller 
Richard Buchta, born in 1845, died on the 29th 
ult. at Vienna. He was the author of several 
works on the Soudan and the Nile countries, 
and editor of Dr. Junker’s ‘ Reisen in Afrika,’ 
published in 1889. 

A MONUMENT dedicated to the memory of the 
naturalists Brehm and H. Schlegel is to be un- 
veiled on September 30th at Altenburg, the 
capital of the Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, where 
the latter was born in 1804. 

THE statistical organization of Turkey has 
now reached the stage of having an office in 
each chief city. To put the yearly manual on 
a better footing, the plan has been devised of 
requiring each employé receiving 1001. a year 
or more to subscribe for a copy. 








FINE ARTS 


_—>— 


The Great Palace of Constantinople. By the 
late Dr. A. G. Paspates. Translated 
from the Greek by William Metcalfe, B.D. 
With a Map. (Alexander Gardner.) 


Tus is a good translation of a worthless 
book. But it cannot be summarily dis- 
missed. The author’s diligence and ardour 
--unlucky qualities when not directed by 
judgment—have won for him, and in parti- 
cular for this work, a high reputation. He 
is believed to have been both a scholar and 
a discoverer by those who ought to know 
better. It therefore devolves upon 4 
reviewer to show that Dr. Paspates was no 
scholar, and that his discoveries, if any, are 
utterly unimportant. He was an untrained 
antiquary of the worst type, and his 
“researches” into the topography of the 
Imperial Palace of Constantinople have 
added nothing, except confusion, to our 
knowledge of the subject. We are sorry to 
have to say such hard things of one whom 
his countrymen are proud of as an ‘eminent 
Byzantine scholar”; but then they also 
esteem highly Skarlatos Byzantios, of whose 
work on Constantinople it can only be said 
that it is worse than that of Dr. Paspates. 
The reconstruction of the Great Palace, 
which Dr. Paspates cee gee to have ap- 
proximately accomplished, at least in general 
outline, is, we believe, an insoluble problem. 
The data for its solution do not exist, or at 
least are not accessible at present. But one 
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pold and decidedly ingenious attempt to 

solve it was made by a Frenchman, Jules 

Labarte, who in 1861 published a valuable 

and scholarly work on the Imperial Palace 

and its environs, basing his plan of the 
acropolis and its buildings on a con- 
scientious study of the great source of our 
knowledge of this subject, the ‘De Ceri- 
moniis’ of Constantine Porphyrogennetos. 

Labarte committed many mistakes, and often 

misinterpreted his authorities ; and his plan 

of the Palace can only be regarded as a 

most ingenious guess. But he was a 

scholar, and he has elucidated a great many 

details ; it may even be asserted, with certain 
reserves, that he has constructed a plausible 
working hypothesis. Dr. Paspates con- 
descends to say that he has himself 

“Jearned much ”’ from the work of Labarte. 
The fact is that he learned all he knew from 
it, and copied Labarte’s mistakes. The only 

of the reconstruction of Dr. Paspates 
which can lay claim to plausibility, and 
rest more or less on evidence, are those 
which coincide with the reconstruction of 

Iabarte, namely, the arrangement of the 
Chrysotriklinos, with the relative positions 
of the Halls of Lausos and Justinian, the 
Diabatika of the Forty Martyrs, and the 
Palace of the Trikonchon. The Greek dis- 

ages the Frenchman as one of those 

Western scholars who attacked the topo- 
graphical problem without knowing the 
ground or ‘‘the remains which still exist.” 
But as soon as Dr. Paspates deserts the 
guidance of Labarte and betakes himself 
to “the remains which still exist’’ — old 
vaults and fragments of walls which he 
came upon in his rambles among the slums 
and back gardens of the acropolis—and tries 
to “identify” and build up new theories, 
he shows his deficiency not only in scholar- 
ship, but in the sense of what proof means. 

It has been claimed for Dr. Paspates that 
by his identification of the Pharos he found 
a keystone for reconstructing the Palace. 
Now in the first place his identification of 
the Pharos is a mere guess. He came across 
a high “ Byzantine building, on the west 
side of which is built a large wooden 
house”’ (p. 163). The building is three- 
storied and well preserved ; it was inhabited 
by a Turkish cripple. Under this building 
Dr. Paspates saw large vaults, which he 
“identified”? with certain ‘strong houses ” 
built by Basil the Macedonian as a treasury 
and a wardrobe. Moreover, from the top 
of the building there is a ‘“ marvellous” 
view eastwards to Mount Olympus, and 
“all the vessels sailing past the Akropolis 
could be easily observed.” The fine view 
and his own conjecture about the vaults 
make Dr. Paspates quite certain that this 
building is the Pharos. The argument is 
quite of a piece with his other identifica- 
tions. But in the second place, even sup- 
posing the identity were established, we 
should simply have to thank Dr. Paspates 
for having confirmed Labarte’s localization 
of the Chrysotriklinos; the identification 
has not led him to better Labarte. 

But, if not of great pith or moment, this 
“spotting” of the Pharos is plausible, and 
certainly inoffensive. We cannot say so 
much of the identification of the Hall of 
Justinian with the Arista Sokaght, where 
- Paspates reveals himself in all his 


Achmet is a long narrow street called 
“Kampé Sakaél Sokaghi,” along which 
Dr. Paspates found the remains of a 
wall of dark stones and Byzantine bricks 
in alternate courses, which he considered to 
be part of the exterior wall of the Palace ; 
and the houses built on it he identified with 
the Numera. From the south end of this 
street, the Arista Street stretches eastward. 
Here the Greek antiquary finds the great 
Hall of Justinian, and professes to have 
discovered a portion of its walls. His proof 
consists of two parts: (1) He sees in 
“Arista” a survival of the Greek word dpio- 
tyTHpiov, ‘ banqueting hall”; (2) he lays 
down that the Hall of Justinian was called 
“the Aristeterion par excellence” by Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetos and Anna Com- 
nena. This second statement admits of being 
tested. There was a well-known ariste- 
terion in the Golden Palace. What proofs 
are brought forward to show that there was 
a second aristeterion which was identical 
with the Hall of Justinian? Dr. Paspates 
refers to the following passages of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogennetos, vol. i. (ed. Bonn), 
pp. 529, 581, 597, 602-3-4. Now, all these 
passages (as well as the passage of Anna, 
1. 287) refer, without the shadow of a doubt, 
to the aristeterion of the Golden Palace ; and 








the amusing thing is that Dr. Paspates him- 
self, when he comes to describe the ariste- 
terion of the Golden Palace, makes use of 
two of those passages (pp. 529, 597) which 
he had already used to establish the exist- 
ence of his ‘‘ aristeterion par excellence.” It 
is also amusing to see him quoting in full 
a passage of Constantine (p. 604) which 
demonstrates, if demonstration were needed, 
that the aristeterion was distinct and separate 
from the Hall of Justinian (‘oraro pia 
tpdre(a ev TH apiotnTnpiy......€v S& TY Tepl- 
Brérry tpixrXive tov ‘lovetiviavod ioraro 
érépa tpdre(a). This is a fair example of 
the methods of Dr. Paspates. 

The eccentricity on which he most prides 
himself, and which is, indeed, the chief 
novelty of his book, is his view of the 
position of the Augusteum. In Labarte’s 
plan the western buildings of the Palace 
were contiguous to the Hippodrome, and 
the Augusteum was the open space stretch- 
ing northward of these buildings to St. 
Sophia. Dr. Paspates refuses to believe 
that the Hippodrome was contiguous to the 
Palace. He claims to have established that 
the Augusteum lay between the eastern wall 
of the Hippodrome and the western wall of 
the Palace. The only pretence of evidence 
we can discover in his chaotic exposition is 
the existence of the old wall in the Kampa 
Sakél Street, already referred to, which 
wall he chooses to regard as the exterior 
wall of the Palace. No remains of monu- 
ments which we know to have stood in the 
true Augusteum have been discovered in 
the Augusteum of Dr. Paspates. (Where 
exactly was the pedestal of the statue of 
Eudoxia found?) On the other hand, while 
the view of Labarte can be reconciled with 
those passages of our authorities which 
bear on the Augusteum, the view of Dr. 
Paspates gives rise to endless difficulties. 
The difficulties are increased by the cir- 
cumstance that he accepts as an undoubted 
and ascertained fact the gross error of 


Forum, continually occurring in Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos, lay to the west of the 
Augusteum. In this connexion we may 
quote another instance of the ways in which 
Dr. Paspates misuses his authorities. 
Describing the monuments of the Augusteum, 
he quotes the account given by Procopius 
of the colossal equestrian statue of Justinian, 
and then goes on to say :— 

‘According to Constantine Porphyrogennetos, 

there was in the building where the colossus 
stood a colonnade [?] (kcovorracia)......In this 
same building there was a chapel of St. Con- 
stantine connected with the statue.” 
If he had read Constantine instead of 
merely referring to isolated sentences, he 
would have found that the pillar in con- 
nexion with the church of St. Constantine 
was not the bronze pillar which supported 
the statue of Justinian, but a porphyry 
pillar (it belonged to the statue of Constan- 
tine). It was in the Forum of Constantine, 
not in the Augusteum. And what are we 
to say of a statement like this ?— 

‘* According toConstantine Porphyrogennetos, 
the northern part of the Forum was called the 
Milion, and the southern the Marble Walk (7d 
pappapwrov) or the Pavement (7b tA axwrov).” 
Turning to the passage referred to, we 
find these words: ‘‘The Peratic Greens 
receive the Emperor in the Forum, the 
Political (Urban) Greens €v to rAakwrg 
tov ptriov,” (On p. 106—a refere ce which 
Dr. Paspates does not give—we find 7d 
pappapwrdv mentioned as between the Milion 
and the Zeuxippus.) Such are Dr. Pas- 
pates’s proofs. 

His peculiar theory of the Augusteum 
leads him to depart from Labarte’s plan as 
to the position of the Palace of the Daphne 
and other connected buildings, which he 
places to the north, and not to the west, of 
the Trikonchon. It leads him further to 
untenable results in regard to the Palace 
gates. If there is one thing that is tolerably 
certain, it is that the Great Gate which led 
from the Chalke to the Augusteum is the 
same as the gate of Meletius ; but they are 











put far apart by Dr. Paspates. He is forced 
moreover to multiply hippod,'*,res. Labarte 
concluded, without sufficiet , j,sound, from 
a difficult passage in Constant:..e, that there 
was a roofed hippodrome inside the Palace. 
Whether we accept the recent conjecture of 
the Russian scholar Bieliaiev or not, that 
the oxeracros immddpopos (also mentioned by 
Theophanes) was part of the Great Hippo- 
drome, there is no proof that it was inside 





the Palace. Dr. Paspates of course assumes 
Labarte’s guess as fully ascertained, but 
this is not enough for him.” To Labarte’s 
roofed hippodrome he adds another un- 
roofed hippodrome, which he places along- 
side of it, and refers to this invention of his 
own a number of passages where there is 
not the slightest hint that the hippodrome 
in question was inside the Palace, or was 
distinct from the Great Hippodrome. He 
then coolly rebukes later writers for con- 
founding these hippodromes of his fancy 
with the greater hippodrome. Bold as he 
was, he was not quite bold enough to invent 
a special church of St. Stephen for his 
Palace hippodrome, corresponding to the 
St. Stephen which was connected with 
the Great Hippodrome. But as some of 
the passages on which he relies require a 





Labarte, who identified the Augusteum 





glory. East of the mosque of Sultan 


with the Forum of Constantine. This 


St. Stephen, he resorts to the expedient of 
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bringing the church of St. Stephen in the 
Daphne into close union with the imaginary 
Palace hippodrome. 

We need not attempt to follow Dr. 
Paspates into the intricacies of the Palace 
halls and chambers. We have seldom read 
a more ill-arranged haphazard book, full of 
confusing repetitions and irreconcilable state- 
ments. Its very confusion, however, has 
probably served as a protection against 
criticism. The citations in the notes impart a 
superficial appearance of learning ; but, in 
the first place, they are nearly all derived 
from Labarte, without any independent 
study of the ‘ De Cerimoniis ’; and, secondly, 
they seldom prove what they are asked to 
prove, and often prove just the reverse. 

Dr. Paspates has certainly lost nothing 
by translation; he has rather gained. But 
it is a pity that Mr. Metcalfe should have 
wasted his time on such a trivial book; and 
it is surprising that he seems so perfectly 
unconscious of the enormities which his 
author perpetrates on every second page. 
He might surely have said something when 
Dr. Paspates confounds the hall of the 
e£xovPcra with that of the nineteen dxxotBira. 
Of mistakes due to the translator we will 
call attention to three. P. 57, Irene’s son 
was not Constantine Porphyrogennetos. 
P. 189, ‘‘Ambassadors from Amerimne.” 
What strange country is this? It should 


be ‘ambassadors of the emir” (roi 
dpepysvn). P. 213, “on a throne of gold 


and marble”: daAi@p does not mean “ of 
marble,” but “‘set with precious stones.” 








The Little Passion of Albert Diirer. With an 
Introduction by Austin Dobson. (Bell & 
Sons.)—Although this is not Mr. Austin Dob- 
son’s first appearance as an art critic, his ex- 
periments in that direction have hitherto been 
confined to biography and history. He is, 
therefore, to be congratulated on the intelligent 
appreciation displayed in his compact digest of 
what is known about Diirer’s ‘ Little Passion 
of Christ’ and the metal blocks used by the 
then Mr. Henry Cole, and prepared in stereo- 
type from the originals in wood, which, after 
passing through various hands, were bought for 
the British eum in 1844. The new versions 
were touch p by Thurston Thompson, and 
served to illustrate the so-called Cundall’s 
edition of 1844. No one knew better how to 
carry out a venture in catering for popular 
taste than the cautelous Mr. Cundall of fifty 
years ago. This was, although by no means 
what it seemed or professed to be, quite a 
desirable thing in its way, and, except, perhaps, 
a similar reproduction of Holbein’s ‘Dance of 
Death,’ which appeared after the like manner, 
did for the popular appreciation in this country 
of old German art, not to speak of noble and 
grave religious design, more than all the books, 
lectures, and what not which had preceded it 
amongst us. Whether Cole or Cundall had the 
more to do with the matter is not quite clear, 
but the result was very valuable indeed. The 
worst thing in the book now before us is a 
heavy and crude copy of a copy of Diirer’s 
egotistical portrait of himself, a model of vanity 
in much laboured ringlets, which is now at 
Munich. This is very bad and ‘‘cheap.” The 
reprinted versions of the Thompson blocks 
in this reissue are much the worse for wear, 
heavy, and a little rotten in printing, and, owing 
to the use of metal blocks, they suffer from 
the increased thickness of the lines. Accord- 
ingly, although useful as memoranda, and not 
unfit for the ‘use of schools,” this issue is 
much below the demands of students of taste, 
even if of the lowest grade that is worthy of the 





name. In short, some of the prints are nearly 
as bad as the portrait of Diirer himself. This 
is partly due to the paper used for the cuts, 
than which none could be less suitable. 


Peintres de Genre contemporains: Recueil de 
100 Reproductions de Tableaux de Maitres. 
2 parts.—Sculptewrs contemporains. 2 parts.— 
Animaliers contemporains. 2 parts. (Paris, 
Librairie de ‘L’Art.’)—These fasciculi comprise 
three hundred cuts reprinted from L’ Art, and 
representing various works of art produced 
during recent years and of several schools. 
They are of unequal merit, but the greater 
number are monotonously treated in a 
mechanical and slight way, which hardly 
entitled them to reproduction after their turns 
were served in our able contemporary’s pages. 
Many of them fail in justice to the originals, 
but so far as they go they will all serve as memo- 
randa.—L’ Imagerie d’ Art (Librairie de ‘L’Art’) 
is a weekly republication of cuts of all sorts, 
borrowed from L’ Art, and intended for sale at 
a penny a number of about a dozen cuts each.— 
Bibliothéque @’ Education artistique: Nos. 8 et 
9, Alphabet de Sienne, et Alphabet de Ferrare. 
(Librairie de ‘L’Art.’) These alphabets have 
been borrowed from manuscripts of the cities in 
question, and of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries respectively. They are curious as 
indicating, in a somewhat unambitious way, the 
characteristic calligraphy of the times to which 
they refer, and they may be useful to illu- 
minators and lovers of old writing at large.— 
Méthode pratique de Dessin (Librairie de 
‘L’Art’)is a capital and simple handbook, of 
no great pretensions, with respectable cuts of 
subjects for draughtsmen. So far as it goes, 
which is not far, it is good. 


Paysagistes contemporains: Recueil de 100 
Paysages. 2 parts. (Paris, Librairie de ‘L’Art.’) 
—The eminence of the French landscape painters 
is amply vindicated by this collection of cuts, 
the majority of which belong to France, while 
a certain number come from England, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Holland. Of course, 
owing to the absence of all colour and the 
insufficiency of their tonality, the examples 
are not adequate. The dry and somewhat 
scratchy manner in which most of the cuts have 
been executed is distinctly unfavourable to the 
reproduction of works which greatly excel in 
tints and tones happily graded, and harmonized 
with refinement and exquisiteskill. Themethods 
in question are, nevertheless, sufficient to 
suggest the dignity of the compositions and the 
harmonic proportions of light and dark in many 
of the choicer instances, while others, such as 
the ‘Polder de Kinderdye’ of Heer Van der 
Hecht, affirm nothing in a toneless maze of 
scratches. The austere and quasi-classic quali- 
ties of M. Harpignies’s ‘Souvenir de la Vallée 
du Poussin, Rome,’ indicating as it does the 
influence of the great Gaspar (Mr. Ruskin’s 
special abhorrence), are manifested in an ex- 
ceptional cut ; M. E. Daliphard’s ‘Mélancolie’ is 
an impressive sunset in lowering weather, while 
there is much of that dignified romance which 
inspires M. A. Rapin’s ‘Bords de la Loue’ in 
a print before us. The shortcomings we have 
alluded to are, of course, destructive to the art 
of such a master of tone as T. Rousseau, but 
enough of other qualities obtains to please us 
and awaken our memories of the originals of 
‘Un Métaire 4 Tartas’ and ‘Le Chéne de 
Roche,’ by this great artist, the majesty of 
whose design is not wholly lost though his 
‘Un Torrent dans le Jura’ appears here in bare 
outlines. Among the other masters of the 
same school, the student will appreciate the 
instances—good so far as they go—which are 
before us in the cuts after M. Alexandre Segé, 
C. Troyon, M. E. Yon, M. L. de Bellée, M. C. 
Bernier, Corot, C. Daubigny, M. Diaz, J. 
Dupré, and L. Francais. Some English land- 
scapists honour their country in this respect, and 
their skill and taste rebuke, so to say, the 





insouciance of the majority of their fellows at 
home ; in this connexion we name Mr. Ez 
Edwards, Mr. A. Parsons, Mr. E. A. Water. 
low, and P. de Wint, all of whom are to be met 
with in these interesting fascicles, 

Animals in Ornament, plates 1 to 5, by Gg 
Sturm (Hodder Brothers), is a folio of large 
plates, drawn in a florid and conventional style 
which is popular in Germany, although it jg 
neither pictorial nor decorative in the strictes 
sense of those terms. A certain degree of 
vigour inspires the less ambitious specimens, 
as in plate 5, where snakes chase lizards amid 
scrollwork. The draughtsmanship is scholastic 
and so far not objectionable, but we shoulj 
like to see more specimens before commend. 
ing the designs, as such, to our readers,— 

odern Wall Decoration, by W. G. Suther. 
land, Parts I. and II. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co,), 
comprises a number of good diapers and floral 
patterns in monochrome, of which we can form 
no complete opinion without seeing how they 
are to be coloured. Mr. W. Crane is respon- 
sible for one or two of the more sumptuous and 
vigorous of them. Commendations are due to 
paper designs by Messrs. Voysey, W. Burges, 
E. W. Godwin, and L. F. Day. The letter. 
press, which deals with the productions of 
various firms of decorators, is bright and intelli 
gent, and sets forth good principles of decora- 
tion.—The Journal of Decorative Art, Vol. XIII. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), is a strictly trade 
journal, and as such, although it comprises some 
meritorious matter, hardly comes within our 
purview. —Dessins de Mattres, ancienset modernes, 
Livraisons 1-5 (Paris, Librairie de ‘ L’ Art’), con- 
tains a number of fairly good reproductions in 
facsimile of drawings (mostly of heads and figures) 
by masters like Lucas van Leyden, Diirer, Van 
Dyck, Del Sarto, Watteau, Rembrandt, Boucher, 
and Rubens. Although the transcripts are not 
too exact or refined, they may be useful to many, 
yet they are not desirable, as proposed, for the 
use of schools of art, where none but the most 
veracious versions of such works should be 
placed before pupils. —Bibliothéque d’ Education 
artistique: Documents décoratifs Japonais, tirts 
de la Collection G. Gillot (same publishers), 
Nos. 1-8, comprise a proportion of excellent and 
well-selected instances (not of first-rate quality) 
of drawings from flowers, fruits, birds, plants, 
quadrupeds, and fish, and extraordinary examples 
of tactful draughtsmanship and brush power by 
leading Japanese decoratorssuchas Y. Kalsumass, 
Outamaro, Hokousai (an archangelic all-round 
draughtsman), Fukujoso, Y. Oshikubai, Gwahin- 
hippo (who like an angel drew a carrot), and 
Riofisui—whose claims, on account of his draw- 
ings of fish, to be principal draughtsman to 
Neptune, are quite irresistible. As each fasci- 
culus before us is published at 1 fr. 50 centimes, 
and contains at least sixteen plates, these 
‘‘Documents” are simply the cheapest possible 
works of their kind, which refers to an amazing 
sort of draughtsmanship and keenest perception 
of character, but not to art per se. These are, 
of course, merely the materials of art.— Wild 
Flowers in Art and Nature, by J. C. L. Sparkes 
and F. W. Burridge, Parts 1-6 (E. Arnold), 
contains, besides rather sentimental letter- 
press and original poetry by Mr. Burridge, 
various naturalistic drawings (printed in colours, 
which are true in a crude way) of English wild 
flowers. Probably the remaining parts of the 
publication will show us the flowers ‘‘in art. 
The illustrations are by Mr. H. G. Moon, and 
they are of the size of nature, while the 
text, in simple and practical terms, tells us 
how to draw them in colours. — Designs for 
Church Embroidery, by A. R., letterpress by A. 
Wiel (Chapman & Hall), professes, modestly 
enough, to contain suggestions and hints for 
the handicraft (it can hardly be called art) of 
embroidery. The desires of friends overcame 
the reserve of A. R., so that she issued her 
productions in a very unfavourable way, without 
colour or the brilliance of silks and gold. As 
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they are, however, it is manifest that the 
motives of her designs are commonplace at 
the best, and, in general, extremely poor. A.R. 
should find vent for her industry and energy 
in some other way. 

Herr B. Herver, of Freiburg in Breisgau, 
has sent us a copy of his Sancte Vie Crucis 
Stationes XIV., reproducing in clear and legible 
light and shade and firm outlines so many 
ictures painted in St. Mary’s Church at Stutt- 

rt by the monks of the Benedictine Monastery 
at Beuron. Modern Stations are seldom so 
good as these. They embody much of the 
jaboured and conventional, yet graceful and 
studious motives of religious art as it left the 
hands of Cornelius and Schnorr von Carolsfeld 
and prevailed in the schools they originated and 
trained. The compositions are sculpturesque 
rather than pictorial ; the designs, though not 
wanting in passion and incident, imitate the still- 
ness of Perugino and his forerunners rather than 
the largeness and movement of Mantegna, the 
dignity of Fra Bartolommeo, or the sweetness 
of Raphael. The execution is laboured, and 
abounds in detail of all sorts, while the 
draughtsmanship is unexceptionably learned and 
exhaustive, but without the spontaneity and 
virility of Signorelli. In short, while there is 
nothing to find fault with and much to respect, 
there is hardly anything that touches us in 
the Stations of the Beuroner Kunstschule. 
Being what they are, these excellent and highly 
educated works, with plenty of skill and pur- 
pose in them, are extremely interesting, and 
their pious motives are as “plain as print.” 








ELEMENTARY MANUALS. 


Shaded Drawing Cards. By J. E. Cheese. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—Dull and mechanical, 
laborious, and without brilliancy of any sort, 
are these lithograph-like copies intended for 
the use of schools, and, with abundance of 
tedious, uninstructive stippling, adapted from 
plaster casts. A drawing-master of taste might 
well employ them to illustrate what ought 
to be avoided by draughtsmen. The casts 
themselves are, with one exception, bad 
in style, and have no elegance of any sort ; 
their outlines are harsh and _ stiff, their 
modelling is crude and wooden; while their 
very smoothness is not favourable to that 
simplicity and gracefulness which beginners 
ought never to seek in vain, and failing which 
all types will prove injurious to the copyists’ 
sense of beauty, and, consequently, fatal to 
their work. Mr. Cheese has, however, paid 
80 little attention to his: models, bad as they 
are, that, with lifeless labour, he has made all 
the accidental shadows of the unbeautiful leaves, 
and other conventionalities of the casts he toiled 
before, equally strong, hard, and black through- 
out ; the edges are crude and blunt, and seldom, 
if ever, touched, as they ought to be, with 
reflected light. We hope the country is not 
paying anything for ‘‘art teaching” of this 
sort, which, as the cards are said to be 
“prepared expressly to meet the requirements 
for the examination in the elementary stage 
of shading from casts,” seems to be the case. 


Theory and Practice of Design. By F.G. Jack- 
son. Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall.)—This is a 
collection of whatare practically lectures, or rather 
short essays, upon the subjects indicated by 
the title, which is, however, defective in using 
the word “‘ design” in a narrow sense. Mr. Jack- 
Sen is a teacher of decoration at Birmingham, 
and, naturally enough, ‘‘design ” with him means 
what has been fairly enough called ‘‘the manu- 
facture of ornament ”—about the last thing 
artists call ‘‘design.” There is a good deal of 
common sense in what he says of the principles 
underlying the application of ornamental forms 

decorative purposes, and, although it is 
‘ommonplace and tediously written, his intro- 
duction is much to the point ; but we think he 
failed to seethat while his chosen illustrations 
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of the way in which the first designers of gaseliers 
blindly and illogically followed the types of 
those who had made the pendent oil lamps 
they superseded are apt enough, there was, 
decoratively speaking, much to be said for the 
retention of the vase at the junction of the arms 
with the stem. Our author, having reasoned 
out the principles of his work, sets them forth 
clearly ; but he tells nothing that pupils whose 
natural intelligence makes them worth the 
trouble of teaching would not and do not dis- 
cover for themselves; persons not so endowed 
had better not attempt to learn, although it 
is one of the fallacies of modern optimism 
to insist on training all wits alike. Mr. Jack- 
son takes no note of these unfortunates, while 
he offers nothing happier intelligences can- 
not grasp with ease; therefore we do not see 
the use of such a book as this, except to 
show that the writer has reduced a multi- 
tude of truisms into something like order. 
His examples are not always beautiful, and he 
sometimes contradicts his own principles ; thus 
we have in fig. 7 of plate xxxv. the outline of a 
dog with wings, intended to show how those 
members ought to be placed, i.e., as extensions 
from the spines of the creature’s scapulz ; but 
he has drawn the dog aw naturel, instead of in 
the heraldic manner. The naturalistic dog and 
the unnatural pinions form a very queer monster, 
whereas the creatures of the heralds are self- 
consistent. Although we do not believe in the 
teaching of design of any sort by means of books, 
it is our duty to say that Mr. Jackson’s pains 
and perspicacity deserve success. 

Der Formen Schatz: L’Art pratique, 1-7 
(Munich, G. Hirth), with German and French 
texts respectively, are fasciculi containing 
process - printed examples (of all sorts of 
dates and countries) of fine art in drawing, 
painting, and sculpture. They will serve for 
memoranda, and, when the series is extended 
sufficiently, may be sorted into classes to a use- 
ful result, illustrating the characteristics and 
changes of design during long periods of time 
and under varied circumstances. 








THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


The Transactions of the East Riding Anti- 
quarian Society. Vol. I. (Hull, Andrews.)—The 
first number of the Transactions of a new York- 
shire society is before us. Some persons may 
perhaps consider that there is no room for 
another literary association in the county, as 
the ground is already occupied. But in our 
opinion another society may thrive if it is 
properly managed, and is not too ambitious in 
its design. We naturally look upon the first 
number of a new journal as a kind of public 
manifesto, to justify its own existence, and to 
attract larger and wider sympathy by promises 
for the future and the evidence of present 
efiliciency. We have examined therefore with 
unusual interest the volume which has been 
sent tous. The greater part of the space in it, 
as is fit and proper, is occupied by the papers 
of Dr. Cox, the president of the Society, and 
Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge, the secretary. Dr. 
Cox, who always writes pleasantly, furnishes a 
brief but interesting abstract of the history of 
Meaux Abbey as it is set forth in the chronicle 
of that house which has been published for the 
Master of the Rolls. It is surprising, how- 
ever, to see that he translates madister 
averiorum (i.e. the stockkeeper) master of the 
novices! Then, again, the Archbishop of York 
in the middle of the twelfth century was Henry 
Murdak, not Henry Arundel. But these are 
small errors compared with what are to follow. 


Towards the end of his paper Dr. Cox comes | 
i should have been stationary for four hundred 


upon two Latin documents. We are quite pre- 


pared to see errors in such transcripts, which | 
an elaborate paper on the genealogy of Story of 


are only too common in modern antiquarian 


works, but here we are astounded. The first of | 


the documents is very remarkable in its terms. 
It is the grant of a corrody, and is taken from 





the Register of the Corporation of Hull. It 
may be conceived how our pleasure in reading 
it was marred by the fact that we found it 
disfigured by at least thirty-six mistakes, which 
show that the transcriber has very little 
acquaintance with medieval writing, and 
still less with medizval Latin. The tran- 
script was sent to Dr. Cox, who says that in 
two places he has omitted words which he 
could not understand. Why, we are tempted 
to ask, has he discredited his own paper by 
taking no notice whatever of blemishes of a far 
more serious character? Did he not know 
them to be errors? or did he consider them to 
be matters of no moment? But we find similar 
faults in the Ministers’ Accompts of 1540, which 
Dr. Cox tells us he has extended himself, as 
well as in his transcript of the Records of 
Superstition in the Yorkshire religious houses. 
A copy of this survey, which has been long 
known to us and has been frequently used, is 
in the British Museum. We would also remind 
Dr. Cox that St. Wilfrid’s needle at Ripon is 
not mentioned in the survey for the first time, 
but occurs in Mr. J. T. Fowler’s imprint of 
the Ripon Rolls ; and that St.-Leqnard’s, York, 
was a hospital only, and not a college of Austin 
Canons. The secretary of the Society, Mr. 
Wildridge, writes about the contents of a 
British barrow lately excavated by Mr. Ralph 
Creyke at Marton, near Bridlington. He gives 
the details of the investigation, but evidently 
in the words of Mr. J. R. Mortimer, to whom 
the opening of the grave was entrusted. Mr. 
Wildridge’s chief share in the paper is in the 
theories which he is bold enough to propound 
at the end. And here it is evident that he is 
a complete novice, with no real acquaintance 
whatever with the subject on which he ventures 
to write. In marked contrast with this paper 
we may mention those of Messrs. Cole and 
Morris. The only fault we have to find with 
them is that they are too slight and short. But 
they are probably printed as they were read at 
some meeting of the Society for which they 
were specially prepared. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Architectural 
and Archeological Society. Vol. VII. Part V. 
(Leicester, Clarke & Hodgson.)—The only 
paper which is of much interest to those who 
live outside the county is the continuation of 
Col. Bellairs’s paper on ‘The Roman Roads of 
Leicestershire.’ It is of far more than merely 
local interest, for its writer not only possesses 
that topographical knowledge without which 
any account of Roman ways is impossible, but 
he has a wide knowledge of those many sub- 
jects which are needed to make anything 
whatever relating to the Roman occupation of 
our island intelligible. The author points out 
that though the Roman sway lasted four cen- 
turies—that is, as long as from the death of 
Edward IV. to our own time—‘‘during the 
whole of that time no change is apparent in the 
fashion of their clothing, or in their legionary 
arms or armour, or in their method of buildings.” 
This is of course no new discevery, but it is 
necessary that it should be repeated over and over 
again by those who are specialists on Roman 
matters, for we yet come across persons who 
think themselves competent to date a fragment 
of Roman pottery or a culinary vessel with the 
same ease as a numismatist can assign its proper 
place in the series to a penny of one of our 
early Plantagenet kings. The materials of 
Roman civilization in this country are so few 
and so scattered and fragmentary that it does 
not seem likely that we shall ever be able to 
mark the evolution of style. It does not, how- 
ever, seem possible that, with a people so highly 
civilized, the arts, even in this distant province, 
years. The Rey. W. G. D. Fletcher contributes 
Lockington. So far as we are in a position to 
test it, it seenis that no pains has been spared 
in collecting and sifting the material. 
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The Jowrnal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland. Part III. Vol. If. (Dublin, 
Hodges, Figgis & Co.)—This part of the 
Journal begins with an interesting article on 
the College of Irish Franciscans at Louvain by 
the Rev. Denis Murphy. The history of the foun- 
dation is related from its beginning in 1616 to 
1796, when the French occupation of Belgium 
led to its destruction. The list given of the 
publications of the Irish Franciscans in Louvain 
is not quite complete. Father Murphy says: 
‘*The first book of this kind was Hussey’s 
‘Christian Doctrine,’ published in 1618”; but 
Florentius Conroy published at Louvain in 1616, 
in Irish characters, a book called ‘ Emanuel,’ or 
‘ Sgathan an Chrabhaidh’ (‘ Mirror of Devotion’), 
or ‘ Desiderius,’ with the statement on the title- 
page ‘‘ Ar na chur anosa a ngaoidhilg lé brathar 
airidhe dérdS. FPronsiasF.C.,”.e., ‘‘ Nowtrans- 
lated into Irish by a certain friar of the order of 
St. Francis, F.C.” The F. C. no doubt stands for 
Florentius Conroy, the Archbishop of Tuam, 
whose epitaph at Louvain is printed by Father 
Murphy. He would have done well to consult 
the excellent papers on the subject of the Lou- 
vain books recently published by Mr. Joseph 
Manning, the translator of Homer. Mr. Day 
gives a drawing and description of one of the 
rare medals of the Irish volunteers. It bears on 
one side a harp with the words ‘‘ Liberty or 
Death,” ‘‘ Ballymascanlon Rangers,” and on the 
other nine volunteers ina rank and the words 
‘*We struggle for Liberty,” ‘‘The Volunteers 
of Ireland.” The antiquities of Ullard, co. Kil- 
kenny, are described by Col. Vigors. Miss 
Hickson contributes interesting gossip about 
old surnames, and Mr. T. P. Le Fanu a care- 
ful account of the history of the forest of 
Glencree. Mr. Westropp describes Moghane, 
Langough, and Cahershaughnessy, three pre- 
historic stone forts of Thomond ; and the rest of 
the number contains shorter antiquarian notes, 
often of much interest. The want of a know- 
ledge of Irish is conspicuous in many papers, 
the value of which would be much increased -by 
it ; and a note on Lough Ree displays a want of 
regard for local information which, it is to be 
hoped, the Society will discourage :— 

“The old man on Inchcleraun had, as might be 
expected, several old fables connected with these 
buildings to relate ; one of which was that at some 
far distant epoch a huge serpent had come out of 
the waters of the lake and partly demolished the 
buildings,” 

Such tales are often at least as useful to his- 
torians as descriptions of fragments of ruins. 


THE Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society (New Series, Vol. II. Part II.) com- 
_ nine papers. The first, by Mr. George 

eilson, is an attempt to trace the historical 
evolution of the word peel, which he derives 
from the Latin palus, ‘‘a stake,” through the 
French pel. The introductory address, by Prof. 
John Ferguson, is devoted rather to the litera- 
ture of archeology than to the science itself ; it 
is an interesting and very suggestive article. 
There is an excellent account of Traquair by 
Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan, and a long and well- 
illustrated description by Mr. Robert Swan of 
the ‘ Ruins of Zimbabwe,’ the value of which, 
however, is somewhat discounted by the publi- 
cation of Mr. Bent’s work. We question 
whether Archbishop Eyre is right in saying that 
the Cathedral of Glasgow offers ‘‘the only 
instance in Scotland” of one church below 
another; St. Nicholas, at Aberdeen, surely 
offers a well-known example in its ‘‘ Lower 
Church,” or St. Mary's Chapel, called often the 
‘*Crypt of Our Lady of Pity.” 


Journal of the County Kildare Archeological 
Society. Vol. I. No.2. (Dublin, Ponsonby.) 
—The Kildare Archeological Society has an 
annual income of about sixty pounds, and 
without any subvention of public money pro- 
duces a very creditable illustrated volume of 
proceedings. The present part begins with a 
paper on Athy, by Dr. Comerford, a Roman 





Catholic bishop, which, if written thirty years 
ago, would no doubt have saved the interesting 
old gate of that town from destruction, and in 
which there is a full account of the two chief 
religious foundations. The next paper is by 
Lord Walter FitzGerald on Castle Dermot, Old 
Kilcullen, Oughterard, Kildare, and Taghadoe, 
the five round towers of the county Kildare. 
The necessity for the careful and original inves- 
tigation of these buildings is well shown in the 
description of the Kildare tower, which is perfect 
to this day. In nine standard works on Ireland, 
published between 1739 and 1876, its height is 
stated to be 132ft. Lord Walter FitzGerald 
shows the actual height is, and has never been 
more than, 105$ft. Another paper on Athy, by 
the Rev. J. Carroll, contains many valuable facts. 
Very few Irish names of streets exist in the 
towns of Ireland, and it is interesting to know 
that the Bothar-buidh, which still remains in 
Limerick, had a synonymous street in Athy. 
The Yellow Way seems to have been thought an 
appropriate street designation, as there was a 
third in the city of Tuam. Emigrants from 
Athy have named a street of Brooklyn, New 
York, Bothar-buidh. Father Carroll gives a 
delightful account of Woodstock, a castle of the 
FitzGeralds, famous as once the residence of 
Owen O’Sheil, whom the seventeenth century 
Trish called ‘‘the Eagle of Physicians.” The paper 
illustrates the depopulation of Ireland, so far as 
resident gentry are concerned, by the fact that 
in the one parish of Kilberry, five miles long 
and three and a half broad, six country seats of 
as many families have entirely disappeared. 
‘The Eustaces of the County Kildare’ is by the 
Rev. D. Murphy, S.J., and gives much inter- 
esting information about this family, which was 
traditionally related to the FitzGeralds, but it is 
to be regretted that he does not speak more 
respectfully of the distinguished hereditary his- 
torian Maolin O’Bruody. The contributions 
conclude with some notes on the processions of 
the Breedoge on St. Bridget’s Eve, which make 
some addition to the facts in Mr. Frazer’s 
‘Golden Bough.’ Father Murphy is in error 
when he says ‘‘Breedog, i.e. Brigidh oig, 
Brigid the Virgin.” The Virgin Mary is in 
Irish Muire oigh, the oigh having a soft terminal 
sound, while the final g of Breedoge is hard. 
The fact mentioned in these very notes, and 
well known to every [rish-speaking person, that 
Breedoge is rendered in English ‘‘ Biddy,” the 
diminutive of Bridget, indicates that the ter- 
minal dg is merely a diminutive termination, as 
in buidhedg (from buidh, yellow), a yellow- 
hammer ; glasog (from glas, grey), a water-wag- 
tail. It occurs in the common designation of 
the patron of Ferns, St. Mogue, i.e. Mo Aedhdégq, 
my Aedhdég. Grdine herself, daughter of King 
Cormac Mac Airt, who had no saintly tenden- 
cies, and eloped with Diarmait O’Duibhne, is 
often Grdineédg. The correct Irish orthography 
of Breedoge is therefore Brighidedg. 








REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. 
Woodcote, Alresford, Hants, Aug. 9, 1894. 

Ir may be that I am disposed to die unrea- 
sonably hard for the sake of a mere initiative, 
or, possibly, too dull to be sensible of that 
‘* professional reserve” to which, by the note 
you append to my communication of last week, 
you seem to consider me indebted. Certain it 
is, however, that I can discern nothing what- 
ever in that note to shake the integrity of that 
initiative, and I am encouraged in this belief 
by the circumstance that, till the appearance of 
my monograph in 1879, the ‘* Rembrandts ” 
which it took exception to were accepted as 
genuine by every collector in Europe, and again 
by the fact that they still figure as genuine in 
the comparatively recent Print-Room classifica- 
tion of the British Museum. By his adoption 
of this classification I can only suppose, there- 
fore, that the present curator thinks little of 
my views, and, consequently, of the views of 





hose who are supposed to have antici 
Finally, as I aan in this place oun ae 
any defence of those views, may I be permitted 
to say, for the information of those who are yp. 
acquainted with them, that the few remainj 
copies of my book upon the subject are to be 
found at my present publishers’, Messrs. P, ang 
D. Colnaghi & Co., 13, Pall Mall East, London} 
F. Seymour Haney, 


*,* So far were we from contesting our corre. 
spondent’s claim to the initiative in publish. 
ing his opinions on the etchings in question 
that we have more than once expressly vindicated 
that claim, and we have said nothing about his 
indebtedness. What we maintain is that he 
was not the first of many observers who 
noticing the technical differences in these works, 
discussed them, and agreed that the etchings 
were not all by one hand, nor, indeed, by g 
few as two hands. This is all we have to say 
on the subject. 








fine-Brt Gossiy. 

On Saturday last the following pictures, de. 
sirable as representing noteworthy masters, 
were added to the National Gallery : The late 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s C. Agii, to which we 
have already referred; an Elzheimer repre. 
senting ‘ Tobit and the Angel,’ a favourite sub- 
ject of that artist, the bequest of the late Mr. §, 
Sanders; and, as a loan from Lord Northbrook, 
‘The Virgin and Child,’ by Del Piombo, which 
was at Burlington House during the present 
year. A small family group by one of the 
Lenains, given by Mr. L. Lesser, will shortly 
be hung. 


Herr Scumitz, who was the Dombaumeister 
at Cologne, died at Baden-Baden on August 8th. 
He was born at Cologne in 1832. His father 
was the master mason employed upon the 
cathedral, and from 1852 to 1868 the son’s whole 
time was occupied with designs for the archi- 
tectonic details of the cathedral ; and when his 
master, the then Dombaumeister, Prof. Fried- 
rich von Schmidt, died, Franz Schmitz was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. The two towers at the 
west end of the completed cathedral were his 
work. He was employed in the ‘‘ restoration ” of 
medieval works all over Germany, and there are 
numerous churches built after his designs. In 
1867 the highest prize for architectural works 
was allotted to him at the Paris Exhibition. 
Four years ago, on the death of Hartel, he was 
appointed cathedral architect at Strasbourg, 
where he carried out the disastrous ‘restoration ” 
of the west front of the cathedral. 


AccorpING to the examination made by the 
authorities of the Greek patriarchate, the 
Byzantine edifices of Constantinople have not 
severely suffered by the earthquake. 








MUSIC 


—e— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Masters of French Music. By Arthur Hervey. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.)—This is a companion 
volume to that entitled ‘Masters of English 
Music,’ which we noticed some months ago, but 
it is far superior in every respect, Mr. Hervey 
bringing to his task not only the necessary tech- 
nical and general musical knowledge, but also 
the breadth of view and soundness of judgment 
which were lacking in the previous book. Only 
living French composers are sketched, with the 
exception of Charles Gounod, who died during 
the compilation. The rest are MM. Ambroise 
Thomas, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Ernest Reyer, 
Bruneau, and some minor musicians ; but in 4 
preface Mr. Hervey deals briefly with a few 
composers already lost to art, such as Bizet, 
Lalo, César Franck, and Léo Delibes. Though 
written before Bruneau’s latest work, ‘L’Attaque 
du Moulin,’ saw the light, the author shows 
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ion in his opinion that the composer of 
Pre Reve ” was ple sore might some day with 
fitness don the mantle of Wagner. The volume 
ig illustrated with some excellent portraits and 
facsimiles, and it may be cordially recommended 
for perusal by young musical students. 


Madriaals of the Fifteenth Century. (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.)—This folio volume contains six 
madrigals by English composers of the latter 

of the fifteenth century, and is a companion 
to ‘Songs and Madrigals of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,’ both being publications of the Plainsong 
and Medieval Music Society. The pieces are 
‘The Time of Youth’ and ‘ Pastime with Good 
Company,’ by Henry VIII. ; ‘‘ Enforce yourself 
as God’s own knight,” by Edmund Turges ; 
“Thus musing,” by William Newark ; and two 
anonymous examples—‘tCome o’er the burn, 
Bessie,” and ‘‘ Ah! my dear son.” The original 
MSS. are in the British Museum, and, of course, 
are unbarred, the present editors, Dr. Charles 
W. Pearce and Mr. C. Abdy Williams, having 
supplied bars and used notes of half the nominal 
yalue, the semibreve being the unit of measure- 
ment, and also accidentals, within brackets, in 
accordance with the rules of musica ficta. The 
attention of the Bach Choir will probably be 
called to these quaint compositions, which tend 
to show that England was beginning to take 
rank as & music-producing nation at a time 
when the Flemish school was scarcely on the 
wane, and before the golden era of Palestrina. 


The Philosophy of Singing. By Clara Kath- 
leen Rogers. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.)—The 
author of this volume admits that it might as 
appropriately be termed ‘The Philosophy of 
Life’ as ‘The Philosophy of Singing,’ and, 
indeed, a goodly portion of it consists of plati- 
tudes not only concerning art but morals. There 
is very little that is new, and the second of the 
three parts, ‘‘ Mechanism and Technique,” can- 
not be of any use to the student except under 
the guidance of a preceptor. Singing is an art 
that cannot be self-taught. Some of the 
chapters, however, should prove useful reading, 
more particularly that on ‘‘ stage fright.” 


WE have on our table Causes of Voice Failure, 
by Mrs. Emil Behnke (Curwen & Sons) ; 
Selected Letters of Mendelssohn, edited by W. F. 
Alexander, with an introduction written by Sir 
George Grove (Sonnenschein & Co.) ; Medieval 
Music, an historical sketch by Robert Charles 
Hope (Stock), controversial in tone, but on the 
whole instructive; Longman’s Music Course, 
Part I., containing the elements of music, by 
T. H. Bertenshaw (Longmans & Co.); and 
Chapters on Church Music, by the Rev. R. B. 
Daniel (Stock), in which liberal and sensible 
views as to the music of the sanctuary are ex- 
pressed, one special subject being the absurd 
objection to the employment of female voices. 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THanks to the surprising growth of our lead- 
ing music schools and academies, and the 
abundance of high-class chamber concerts of 
late, a marked improvement in public taste as 
regards the lighter forms of pianoforte music 
has taken place. The operatic air with varia- 
tions, and the morceau, consisting mainly of 
meaningless arpeggios up and down the key- 
board, have evidently declined in favour, judg- 
ing from the pile of recent publications now on 
our table. Commencing with those of Messrs. 
Augener & Co., we have Nos. 68 to 73 of pieces 
by Anton Strelezki. These arerefined, melodious, 
and in every respect musicianly. They vary in 
style and tempo, but all are within the means of 
fairly proficient amateurs. The same composer’s 
Leichte Klavierstiicke, in dance form, Op. 220, 
consist of five pieces, published separately, and 
named respectively mazurka, valse, polka, 
minuet, and galop. They are very simple, and 
may be recommended as teaching pieces for 
pupils still in the elementary stage.—Bunte 


Blitter, by Cornelius Gurlitt, consists of four easy 
duets, brightly written and strongly rhythmical. 
Stammbuch Blitter, by the same composer, is 
a book of six sketches for two hands, brief, 
fanciful, and presenting no executive difticulties. 
—Die Czikos Post, galop brillant, by F. Kirch- 
ner, is an easy trifle for four hands, and Valse 
a la Tyrolienne and Gavotte de la Cowr, from 
the same pen, are tuneful and not difficult.— 
Deux Bluettes, by Edouard Schiitt, are respev- 
tively named ‘ Priére du Matin’ and ‘ Au Soir,’ 
and are fresh and unconventional sketches, 
well worth the attention of moderately skilled 
amateurs.—Album of Fifty-six Pieces, by R. 
Schumann, is a new edition of the ‘ Album for 
the Young’ and the ‘Scenes from Childhood,’ 
revised, fingered, and supplemented by in- 
structive annotations by Th. Kullak. The 
numbers are issued separately, and arranged 
as far as possible in the order of difficulty.—We 
have also Haydn’s Symphonies, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 
7, and 8, admirably transcribed for piano 
solo by Max Pauer ; Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
Nos. 3 and 4, transcribed for piano duet by E. 
Pauer ; and for solo, by the same hand, Men- 
delssohn’s Overture to ‘ Ruy Blas.’ 


Glances Across the Sea, by J. Miiller (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.), is an album of eight elegiac pieces, 
evidently from the pen of a musician, but 
rather deficient in melodic interest, and restless 
in tonality. The composer is too partial to 
chromatic harmonies and progressions.—Jrish 
Melodies, arranged as pianoforte duets, by 
Oliver King, is a book of twelve airs, more or 
less familiar, and very easily arranged.—We 
have also two transcriptions (one for solo and 
the other for duet) of Mr. Stewart Macpher- 
son’s Orchestral Ballad in A minor; and two 
books of clavier pieces by J. S. Bach, one con- 
taining the ‘‘Inventions” in two and three 
parts, and the other eighteen ‘‘ Preludes,” for 
the most part easy, and a selection from the 
‘Clavier Book’ of Anna Magdalena, Bach’s 
second wife. Both are edited by James Higgs, 
with instructive prefaces and analytical notes. 
Than Mr. Higgs no one is more qualified for 
this class of work. 


Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. send Book 1 
of Twelve Lyrical Sketches, by R. H. Bellairs, 
containing six pieces, by no means difficult, but 
noteworthy for tunefulness and freshness in 
ideas. Other items from the same publishers 
worthy of mention as suitable for drawing-room 
use are Divertissement and Two Impromptus, by 
J. H. Bonawitz, for four hands; Doubt and 
Fairy Steps, two very simple trifles published 
together, by J. Haydn Parry ; and two cheerful 
sketches of the easiest character, forming No. 1 
of a series rather oddly denominated Classical 
Pictures, by Anton Strelezki. 


From Messrs. Enoch & Sons we have Nos. 1 
and 2 of Romances sans Paroles, by C. Chamin- 
ade, written in the elegant style for which the 
talented French composer and pianist is noted ; 
and from MM. Hegel et Cie., Paris, a book 
of six Poémes Sylvestres, by Th. Dubois, rather 
eccentric perhaps, but calculated to prove effec- 
tive if interpreted by skilled pianists, for whom 
most of them are obviously intended. 








Busical Gossiy, 


WE are glad to learn that Mr. A. J. Hipkins 
has been appointed Conservator of the collec- 
tion of musical instruments at the Royal College 
of Music, and Mr. Barclay Squire Librarian. 
Both appointments are eminently judicious. 


Tue Lancashire County Council, to encourage 
the cultivation of music, recently offered a 
musical scholarship of the value of 601. a year 
for three years. A large number of candidates 
presented themselves for competition, the ex- 
aminers being Prof. Villiers Stanford and Dr. 
Gladstone. The scholarship was awarded, for 








pianoforte playing, to Miss Mary Hindley. 


Durie the season 1893-4 of the Hofoper, in 


Vienna, 272 performances were given of 63 


works by 42 composers. At the head of the 
list were ‘ Pagliacci,’ 27 times; ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,’ 18; Smetana’s ‘Der Kuss,’ 12; and 
‘Carmen,’ 10 times; not one of these being 
strictly speaking a German opera. All Wagner’s 
music dramas, ‘ Parsifal’ of course excepted, 
were, however, strongly represented. 

A COLLECTION of fifty old German Volkslieder 
is being edited by Brahms, and it will shortly 
be published. Another new publication, shortly 
to appear, is ‘Wagner’s Heroines,’ by M. 
Etienne Destranges. 

Herr Cart RErnecke has recently (June 23rd) 
celebrated the seventieth anniversary of his 
birthday. He is said to still enjoy perfect 
health, and he conducted at Leipzig on the 
occasion his comic opera ‘Der Gouverneur von 
Tours ’ with the utmost energy. 

AccorpIné to some accounts Signor Mascagni 
will visit America early in the ensuing year, and 
will conduct performances of his ‘Cavalleria’ 
and ‘ Ratcliffe’ at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera House. The work last named has yet to 
be heard in London. 

Tue death is announced at Catania of Vincenzo 
Bellini, a cousin of the once popular composer, 
and, singularly enough, identical in Christian 
and surname and in the year of birth, 1802. 

We hear that the German Emperor’s set- 
ting of the Lied ‘Sang an Aegir’ will shortly 
be published at Berlin, in both expensive and 
popular editions. 








DRAMA 


—_s— 


Tiberius: a Drama. By Francis Adams. 
With Introduction by W. M. Rossetti. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Wauat liberties Mr. Francis Adams took with 
the character of Tiberius is to us matter of 
indifference ; but in assigning as the motive 
of his hero in the murders he committed the 
desire to put down capitalists who fed upon 
the poor, and in establishing a Roman em- 
peror as a leader of ‘“‘the army of the 
night,’’ the author is true to the promise 
of his morbid, bloodthirsty, and impetuous 
youth. When, as Mr. Rossetti holds, in un- 
bearable anguish and in perfect sanity, he 
took his wretched life, the most capable 
laureate whom the forces of destruc- 
tion and disorder have found expired. His 
death may be regarded as a possible loss. 
He was very youny and unusually able, and 
there is a chance that his moral leprosy 
might have been cured. In reading 
‘Tiberius’ it is necessary to recall the 
mischievous and wild breathings of the 
‘Songs of the Army of the Night’ to find out 
the secret of its teaching. Rugged, uncouth, 
and shapeless as is much of Adams’s verse, 
it furnishes proof of lyrical possession. 
With the author’s permission, Mr. Rossetti 
excised some of the crudest utterances, 
and has made an attempt,at added shape- 
liness. Shapely the drama is not, but it dis- 
plays remarkable gifts of observation, poetry, 
and passion, and approaches, although it 
does not attain, greatness. It was written, 
we are told, with a view to production at 
the Lyceum Theatre, and contains two cha- 
racters obviously intended for Mr. Irving 
and Miss Terry. Not wholly unsuited is it 
to the stage, and there are parts that would 
prove impressive in representation. The 
whole is, however, in some degree a chro- 








nicle play, the action of which extends over 
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close upon half a century, and is necessarily 
carried on by a succession of different cha- 
racters. In the opening act, in which, at 
the bidding of Augustus, Tiberius divorces 
Vipsania and marries Julia, he is thirty- 
one; when he expires, assassinated by the 
Preetorian guards, he is seventy-eight. A 
period such as this is too long for dramatic 
action; the flickering out of the life of a 
man senile and almost helpless cannot be 
accepted as tragic; and the decay of Tiberius 
has the added disadvantage of seeming a 
repetition of that of his predecessor in the 
purple. 

Adams might almost be a belated de- 
scendant of the spasmodic school. We are 
reminded in reading him of Beddoes, of 
Sydney Dobell, and of Alexander Smith, 
the last-named especially, whose locutions 
are recalled. In many respects history is 
followed, the character of the first Julia 
being taken in the main from Suetonius 
and Dion Cassius. A scene in which she 
returns from banishment, derides Augustus 
and Tiberius, and, after a vain attempt to 
obtain forgiveness, inveighs fiercely against 
the entire court, is, we fancy, wholly 
imaginary. It is the strongest in the play. 
The chief charm of the piece is, however, in 
Electra, a Greek slave, whom Tiberius pur- 
chases at Rhodes, and promotes to quasi- 
conjugal honours. This creature is a sort 
of prose or earthly Undine, and is one of 
the most fantastic and attractive characters 
in the modern drama. Frivolous, vain, 
pleasure-loving, soft, wanton, saucy, she is 
a pleasing type of alluring, delightful, 
deadly womanhood. To her are assigned 
snatches of song or entire lyrics, in which 
Adams’s metrical gifts are exhibited at their 
best. The song concerning Phebus is 
almost good enough for a Jacobean or 
Carolinian poet :— 

Pheebus is lord of the sea, he rises in light, 

His horses of gold, his chariot of gold, and his face 
so bright. 

O that the god of day, the lord ofthe sea, 

Would bend down his eyes but one moment 

To me, even me! 

Pheebus is lord of the sea; and all day long 

The chaunt of his praise goes up, radiant and 
strong ! 

O that the god of day, the lord of the sea, 

Would speak with his lips but one word 

To me, even me ! 

Asked by Tiberius, who hears her for the 

first time, where she had heard that song 

she says :-— 

O, that song is a wonderful, beautiful song ! 

The ladies in white sing it in the temple there 

Among the marble pillars, I crept up 

And listened to them. There was one who sang it, 

A great, tall lady with red burnished hair 

And a pale beautiful face, The others sang 

Together the first lines again, but she 

Sang by herself. She’d a deep voice like water, 

I had to shut mine eyes and open my mouth 

When she sang. I was hidden by a shrub, 

I went there twice on holiday mornings, 

I'll never hear her sing again, I fear. 


This is delightful prattle. One more speci- 
men of her talk after her promotion may be 
given :— 

There! Are not those notes pretty? 


Now 


Listen 


again, 
La, la, la, la, la, la! I learn so quick! 
The rain and clouds are gone! 1am so glad! 


When I can play, I’ll play and sing together, 
For I have many tunes here in my head, 
But when I make and sing them, I forget. 


The same hand that can supply idyls and 
pictures like these can also gloat over 
destruction and murder. The utterance in 
the following lines is, of course, dramatic, 
and must be accepted as such. A perusal 


as to the application he would give. Speak- 
ing of the nobles, Tiberius says :— 
Sejanus, there is but one word for them. 
That word ’s extermination! Man by man 
Calmly and coldly we will cull them out 
As we would weeds — unwearied trap and slay 
them 





are useful and adequate. 


As we would vermin. They are the world’s curse. 
Adams regarded this drama as his highest 
achievement. He was justified in so doing. 








Richard Steele. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by G. A. Aitken. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—To the ‘‘Mermaid ” series of the best plays 
of the old dramatists has been added the first 
complete edition of the plays of Richard Steele. 
What are called the dramatic works, ‘The 
Funeral,’ ‘The Tender Husband,’ ‘The Lying 
Lover,’ and ‘The Conscious Lovers,’ have been 
frequently reprinted in London or Dublin. 
These works constitute, in fact, all Steele's 
dramatic baggage. Nichols, however, besides 
reprinting the periodicals known as_ the 
Theatre and the Anti-Theatre, together with 
other papers connected with Steele’s rather 
tempestuous period of management, discovered 
two portions of plays. One of these, ‘The 
School of Action,’ is pretty well advanced, parts 
of four acts being supplied. The second is a 
mere fragment. These works are now for the 
first time comprised in an edition of the plays. 
An appendix furnishes also particulars of the 
trials between Steele and Rich or others with 
whom he was engaged in constant lawsuits. 
Not very great is the merit of Steele’s con- 
tributions to the stage. His wit is not especially 
brilliant, and he is largely indebted to preceding 
writers from Terence to Moliére. What is more 
regrettable is that his plays, though he prided 
himself on their decency, and was highly eulo- 
gized therefor, are only relatively pure. Com- 
pared with Congreve and Farquhar, they are, 
of course, immaculate. They come far short, 
nevertheless, of absolute purity, and deal freely 
with characters and subjects which are not in 
all respects, or even in any respect, edifying. 
Parson Adams said that he thought ‘ The Con- 
scious Lovers’ the only play fit for a Christian 
to see, adding, as Mr. Aitken notices, ‘‘ it con- 
tains some things almost solemn enough fora 
sermon.” These assertions are true. Bevil’s 
refusal of the challenge of Myrtle is against the 
spirit of the time in which the action is laid. 
It shows, however, Steele’s own eminently 
creditable views as to the folly and wickedness 
of duelling. The scene, however, in which 
Clerimont in ‘The Tender Husband’ sets his 
mistress, dressed as a man, to make love to his 
wife, over whom she practically triumphs, would 
scarcely have been regarded by Collier as show- 
ing much proof of a reformed drama. One thing 
Steele may claim tohavedone. He enriched the 
stage with charactersin whichactorsof reputation, 
to theclose of last century or even later, delighted 
to pit themselves against their predecessors. 
Campley in ‘The Funeral’ and Young Bookwit 
in ‘The Lying Lover,’ first played by Wilks, 
Sir Harry Gubbin in ‘ The Tender Husband,’ 
taken among others by Garrick, and other cha- 
racters played by Mills, Pinkethman, Mrs. Old- 
field, Peg Woffington, and other actors down to 
the time of Charles Kemble and Mrs. Jordan, 
are familiar to all students of the stage. Mr. 
Aitken’s work is, it is needless to say, 
thoroughly well executed. His opening bio- 
graphy is judicious and ample, and the notes 


The English Religious Drama. By Katharine 


of other works of Adams leaves little doubt, 


volume,” says the author, ‘‘embodies g brief 
course of lectures delivered in the Summe 
School of Colorado Springs, July, 1893.” Iti, 
a pity she thought it necessary to publish them. 
for while they may have served fairly they 
original purpose, they cannot be said to form 
an addition of any value to our literary histo 
Miss Bates’s knowledge of middle English jy 
weak, and her use of modern English is ostep. 
tatious and vulgar. Fine writing is always 
detestable, but never more so than in works 
which profess to handle and criticize literature, 
Nor do we think that a person whose attitude of 
mind towards the Middle Ages is one of super. 
cilious patronage or tolerance is wise in writi 
about those times. But apart from these be. 
setting sins—deficiency of training and taste— 
the book is not without its merits as a pains. 
taking compilation, which will give the reader 
some idea of what miracle plays and moralities 
were, and—what is better—will supply him with 
plentiful and not ill-chosen specimens of their 
contents. 


Octave Fewillet: Thédtre complet. V. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.)—The fifth volume of the col- 
lected plays of M. Feuillet contains four dramas 
written in association with M. Paul Bocage, his 
earliest collaborator, nephew of the celebrated 
actor who took part in most. The three five. 
act plays consist of ‘Echec et Mat’ (Odéon, 
May 23rd, 1846), ‘Palma ; ou, la Nuit du Ven. 
dredi Saint’ (Porte Saint Martin, March 24th, 
1847), and ‘ La Vieillesse de Richelieu ’ (Théatre 
de la République, November 2nd, 1848). All 
were in their day successful. They seem, how- 
ever, curiously old-fashioned. The third isa 
not very happy imitation of the style in comedy 
of Alexandre Dumas pére, and the second a wild 
melodrama, which seems to have suggested 
something to the author of the ‘Juif Polonais,’ 
‘Echec et Mat,’ meanwhile, is a drama of 
Spanish life, and belongs to the romantic 
school, trenching in some respects on Victor 
Hugo. The future distinction of M. Feuillet 
is scarcely to be anticipated from these juvenile 
efforts. ‘York’ is a fairly amusing one-act 
vaudeville given at the Palais Royal, July Ist, 
1852. 





SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 


THE account of Sir John Vanbrugh prefixed 
by Mr. Ward to his recent edition of the 
‘Plays’ gives many interesting and hitherto 
unknown facts about the dramatist and his 
family, but the existing materials for his 
biography are still by no means exhausted. It 
is the object of this paper to set forth a few 
original and contemporary documents which 
will serve at least to confirm and to fix the date 
of, or to contradict, certain alleged events in 
Vanbrugh’s life, and on that account prove 
useful to his future biographer in the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ 

Vanbrugh’s first commission in the army is to 
be found recorded in the Home Office ‘Mili- 
tary Entry Book, 1679-87,’ and runs thus :— 
“Commission to John Vanbrugh, gent. to be 
Ensign to Captain Owen Macarty’s Company in 
the Earl of Huntingdon’s regiment of foot. 

“ Whitehall 30% Jap. 1685/6.” 
An abstract of this is printed in Mr. Dalton’s 
recently issued second volume of ‘English 
Army Lists and Commission Registers, 1661- 
1714,’ with the remark by the compiler that 
Vanbrugh left the regiment in August, 1686, 
and that he was then aged fourteen. This last 
statement is surely a misprint. 

Capt. Macarty’s company appears by the 
military correspondence of the time to have 
been in Guernsey during parts of the years 1686 
and 1687. The dates of Vanbrugh’s later com- 
missions have not yet been completely ascer- 
tained, but the following petition, preserved 
among the Treasury papers for the year 1702, 
will throw some further Tight on his service in 
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"To the Right Houv the Lord High Treasurer 
0 


ngland 
The humble Petition of John Vanbrook 


ser Petitioner having formerly a Com- 


: ond Marine Regiment, commanded 
og Soy i tronte the Lord Berkeley, in which he 
gerv'd till the Regiment was broak, there remains 
due to him upon account of his Personal & Servant’s 
ay, according to the state thereof annext, and 
ren'd by the Agent of the said Regiment, the sum 
of One Hundred Twenty eight pounds, thirteen 
shillings and three pence. ; f 

That the full clearing of the said Regiment has 
peen delay’d upon some difficultys in the Accounts: 
But the said difficultys arising upon matters trans- 
acted in the Regiment, long before your Petitioner 
bad his Company therein. 

Your Petitioner humbly prays, &c. 

In the statement of his claim annexed to the 
above he is described as John Brooke, Esq., 
Captain, and the extreme dates mentioned are 
April 1st, 1696, and September 20th, 1698, which 
yould appear to fix approximately the length 
of his service in this Marine regiment. This 
document is endorsed ‘‘Capt. Jno Vanbrook, 
{4July, 1702. He must apply to y@ Collonel.” 
It may be worth while to note that the pay 
claimed for himself and servant together is 
calculated at the rate of ten shillings a day. 

His description as ‘‘John Brooke” in this 
document is curiously enough a repetition of 
the name applied to him when this captaincy 
yas given to him, for the following entry in the 
nilitary book of that date undoubtedly refers to 
Vanbrugh :— 

“Commission for John Brooke, Esq. to be Captain 
of the Company whereof Capt. Richard Courtenay 
was late Captain in the Marine Regiment of Foot 
commanded by John Lord Berkeley. Dated at Ken- 
ington the 31 day of January 1695/6.” 

Under date December 24th, 1695, in the same 
book, there is an entry of a commission for 
“John Brook, gent.,” to be a lieutenant in 
Capt. Cratchrode’s company in Col. Thomas 
Farrington’s regiment. 

“Vanbrook ” seems to have been the usual 
vay in which he chose to spell his name for 
some years after this date ; he signs himself so 
inaletter to the Earl of Manchester, written 
December, 1699, which is printed in ‘Court 
and Society from Elizabeth to Anne,’ from the 
Kimbolton MSS., and also in an official letter 
(shortly to be quoted) after his appointment as 
Comptroller of the Works in 1702. In later 
letters to Lord Manchester, however, beginning 
in July, 1707, we find that he has adopted what 
isnow the usually received family appellation. 

Luttrell (under date November 22nd, 1692) 
appears to be the only quoted authority for the 
statement that one Col. Beveridge was slain by 
“Capt. Vanbrugh ”; but the record of the court- 
nartial held on that occasion is to be found 
among the military papers now in the Public 
Record Office, and is of sufficient interest to be 
given here with some slight compression. 

“At a Court Martial held at Bruges the 13th of 
FebrY 1692/3, Sir Charles Graham, President, Capt. 
Vanbrugh of Col. Tidcomb’s regiment late com- 
manded by Col. Beveridge deceased, was accused of 
killing Col. Beveridge in breach of the 19th article 
ofwar, but in regard the evidences that can give a 
full account of what es happened between 
them were at Ostend the Court Martial adjourned 
his trial till Tuesday next, and have sent for the 
witnesses to appear at that time. 

“Tuesday, FebrY 17th 1692/3 the aforesaid Court 
being met......received an account from Major 
Grimes, commandant of the regiment, by a letter 
directed to the Judge Advocate that the deceased 
Col. Beveridge and the prisoner Capt. Vanbrugh 
were at the stadthouse by themselves when the 
colonel was killed there being no witnesses present 

could give any account of what passed between 
them, and having likewise sent to Col. Lawder, 
Commandant of the English regiments in the 
satrison to cauce public notice (by beat of drum) to 
bemade through the garrison to summon what wit- 
hesses could be found & order them to attend the 
Court this day ; but, finding nobody appearing, pro- 
teeded to the examination of the prisoner, who de- 
tlared that after he dined with the deceased Col. 
Beveridge at: the Governor's, passing over the market 
place would have taken his leave to have gone to 
is lodging, but the deceased pressing (and in a 








manner forcing) him to go with him, they went 
together to the stadthouse where after some dis- 
course between them the Colonel upbraided him 
with being ungrateful to him after his making him 
Captain in his regiment, telling him he was very 
near putting him out, having got a commission 
drawn for another. The prisoner made answer that 
he had examined into it and had an account from 
Mr. Blathwayt that there was no commission drawn, 
whereupon the deceased Colonel told him Mr. Blath- 
wayt lied, and using other provoking expressions 
catcht at the prisoner’s cravat, which he perceiving 
got from him, upon which the deceased drew his 
sword upon him, and the prisoner retreating was 
forced to draw his sword to defend himself ; and 
before he could disengage himself from him, the 
deceased, Colonel Beveridge, received a wound 
which in a short time occasioned his death. 

“The Court examined several other officers of 
the life and behaviour of the deceased Colonel 
Beveridge as also of the prisoner’s ; and, finding the 
former often guilty of giving provocations and 
affronts to bis inferior officers, and the prisoner 
always to be of a peaceable quiet temper, are 
unanimously of opinion that he is not guilty of the 
aforesaid breach, and that what he did was in de- 
fence of himself.” 

The king approved of these proceedings on 
the 6th March following. 


Further inquiry, however, proves that the 
hero of this story is probably Dudley Vanbrugh, 
and not John, for we find an entry in the com- 
mission books, under date July 1st, 1692, of 
some one ‘‘ to be ensign to Captain Dudley Van 
Brook in Colonel William Beveridge’s regiment 
of foot.” 

The statement of Vanbrugh’s confinement in 
the Bastille has apparently been hitherto based 
upon an entry in Luttrell’s ‘ Diary,’ under date 
February 11th, 1691/2 ; but the following peti- 
tion, found among the North papers of late 
years acquired by the British Museum (see 
Additional MS. 29580), throws further light 
on it :— 

The Humble petition of Sr Dudley North 
Sheweth 

That P ten petitioner’s Brother Montagu North 
was bred a merchant & lived many yeares in Turkey 
from whence he returned in the year 1686. 

That on the death of his partner in Con- 
stantinople having obtained a passe he went over 
into France in May 1689, in order to his speedy 
returne to Constantinople where his occasions 
most (?) wanted him. 

That in the month of July next following being 
att Tholoun ready to imbarque on a french vessell 
he was stopped & made aclose prisoner & hath re- 
mained there ever since to his very great detriment 
& almost ruine. 

That your petitioner is informed there is now 
in Newgate a french prisoner by name Bertelier 
(who was formerly to have been exchanged for one 
Mr. Vanbrooke) who has interest in the French 
court able to procure not only Mr. Vanbrooke’s 
liberty but your petitioner’s brother also in ex- 
change for himself, if it may be obtained as he has 
declared to your petitioner’s agent. 

Your petitioner therefore doth humbly pray 
that your Mate would be gratiously pleased to ex- 
tend your royall favour to your petitioner’s brother 
& to order your Matte Comm's for Exchanges to 
negotiate this matter whereby it is hoped that your 
poor petitioners Montagu North and Vanbrooke 
may both be exchanged for Bertelier alone. 

Roger North, in his ‘Lives of the Norths,’ 
describes Montagu asa partner of his brother 
Sir Dudley, and adds that he was for three-and- 
a-half years prisoner in Toulon Castle, which 
was an immense loss to his affairs, but made him 
amends in his health, for living so long in an 
excellent air, with an exquisite diet, he became 
a very athletic and sound gentleman. 

The date of Vanbrugh’s appointment to the 
Office of Works is obtained from the following 
entry in the Declared Account for that office 
for the year 1702 :—- 

‘* William Talman, Esquire, Comptroller of the 
Workes for his entertainm’ at viijs. viijd. per 
diem from the first of A;riil to the last of May, 
1702; and John Vanbrooke Esquire Comptroller 
succeeding him at the same rate to the end of the 
time of this accompt, by vertue of his Ma’ties 
Letters Patents the summe of Clviij/ : iijs. iiijd.” 
Le Neve’s description of him as Comptroller 
to King William as well as to Queen Anne and 
George I. is, therefore, incorrect. 


Among the Treasury Papers is an ‘‘ Estimate 
of severall Works directed by her Majestie at 
St. James’s,” dated ‘‘Office of her Maj* Workes, 
July the 3¢ 1702,” and signed by ‘“‘Chr. Wren, 
J. Vanbrook,” and two others. 

Payments of salary to Vanbrugh are entered 
continuously in the Office of Works accounts 
until the year 1713, in which year it is recorded 
that he was paid 451. 10s. for 105 days only, 
ended April 15th. This shows the exact date 
of his dismissal. The time of his return to 
office, with additional employment and emolu- 
ments, is to be gathered from the following 
entry in the account for 1715 :— 

“Sir John Vanbrugh K‘ Comptroller of the said 
Works for his entertainment at 8s. 8d. per diem, 
during the time of this accompte Abateing for 
24 days, As by Letters patents bearing date the 
24th of January in the Ist year of his Majesty King 
George ; And for his Allowance as Surveyor of the 
Gardens for the Quarters ended the 25‘ of March, 
1715 & the 29% of September following at 400/. 
per annum, pursuant to his: Majesty’s Warrant dated 
the 15% of June 1715 ws «=» OA. 15, 4d.” 

Another part of the account shows that he 
was also allowed 6s. 10d. a day ‘‘ for his riding 
charges ” during 267 days in that year, the total 
payment on that head being put down at 
911. 4s. 6d. 

With reference to Giles Vanbrugh, the father 
of Sir John, Mr. Ward remarks :— 


“The story of his returning to London and 
obtaining the appointment of Comptroller of the 
Treasury Chamber (whatever that may mean) is 
peg foundation and may be dismissed as a pu re 

ction.” 


On this it may be observed that there was an 
office at that period bearing a title somewhat 
similar to the above, and held not by Giles, but 
by another member of the family. This is 
shown by a petition presented to the Lords of 
the Treasury in February, 1714/5, by ‘‘ William 
Vanbrugh, Comptroller of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber’s Office,” who states that he was 
admitted as deputy in that employment in 
William III.’s reign, with a warrant to succeed 
to the office on death or removal of Mr. Chud- 
leigh, then Comptroller, and a pension of 1001. 
a year until the same should happen. The 
petitioner appears to have obtained the comp- 
trollership on Chudleigh’s death in 1707, and he 
now prays their lordships to ‘‘renew his con- 
stitution for the said office.” 





ANOTHER NEW FACT ABOUT MARLOWE. 
August 10, 1894. 

Our knowledge of Christopher Marlowe’s 
biography is so scanty that some exultation 
may perhaps be forgiven any one who makes an 
addition to it. Of the little that is known much 
has been accumulated in the present century. 
In January, 1830, Mr. James Broughton 
announced in the Gentleman’s Magazine his 
discovery in the parish register of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, of the record of Marlowe’s unhappy 
death. Mr. Dyce and Mr. A. H. Bullen, both 
highly efficient editors of Marlowe’s works, 
recovered at a later date definite details 
respecting the dramatist’s birth and education. 
I had the satisfaction of publishing last year, in 
my article on Marlowe in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ some new information 
concerning the legal troubles in which Mar- 
lowe was involved during the last month of his 
life. From the Privy Council Register I 
transcribed for the first time a warrant issued 
for his arrest within a fortnight of his burial. 
No previous inquirer seems to have suspected 
the existence of such a document. Its directions 
to the officers of the Privy Council to seek 
Marlowe in the house of Thomas Walsingham, 
at Chislehurst, decisively proved the closeness 
of the intimacy subsisting between the poet 
and the cousin of Queen Elizabeth’s influential 
secretary, Sir Francis Walsingham. To the 
same patron Edward Blount dedicated Mar- 





lowe’s posthumously issued ‘ Hero and Leander. 
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I believe, too, that I can claim to be the 
first to make public use of the valuable 
MS. notes in the British Museum, detailing 
the steps taken by the Government in 1593 
and 1594 against an alleged society of free- 
thinkers or atheists in London ; of that society 
Marlowe was a member together with Thomas 
Harriott, the mathematician, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

To the new facts set forth last year in the 
‘Dictionary ’ I desire to add another, which I 
regret to have hitherto overlooked. On 
October Ist, 1588, as I learn from the Middle- 
sex Sessions Roll (edited by Mr. J. C. Jeaffre- 
son, i. 189), recognizances were taken before the 
Recorder of London (Serjeant Fleetwood) ‘*‘ of 
Richard Kytchins of Clifford’s Inne, gentleman, 
and Humfrey Rowland of Easte Smythtield, 
horner, in the sum of twenty pounds each, and of 
Christofer Marley of London, gentleman, in the 
sum of forty pounds, for the said Christofer’s 
appearance at the next Gaol Delivery.” The 
charge on which Marlowe—the spelling Marley 
is a common variation—was to take his trial is 
unfortunately not stated, and I am not sure 
that the investigation can be carried further. 

This incident, it should be noted, belongs to 
the opening of Marlowe’s literary career, while 
the Privy Council warrant belongs to its close. 
Marlowe may thus be safely credited with a 
well-sustained experience of the procedure of 
courts of law throughout his short life. 

In October, 1588, he was a Master of Arts of 
Cambridge of one year’s standing. He had, in 
all probability, already written and produced 
‘Tamburlaine,’ and was on the point of pro- 
ducing ‘ Faustus.’ Atthe moment Francis Kett, 
his former tutor at Corpus Christi College, 
was in prison at Norwich on a charge of heresy, 
and was three months later burnt alive there in 
the castle ditch. An incautious expression of 
sympathy with the reputed ‘‘ heretic” may have 
led to Marlowe’s summons to the next gaol 
delivery in London in October, 1588. ut 
acceptance of this conjecture does not imply 
that Marlowe, as Malone argued, derived from 
the unhappy Kett the advanced views on 
religion which he subsequently avowed. Kett’s 
‘* blasphemous opinions,” of which full details 
are extant, were conceived in a spirit of rever- 
ence for Christianity with which Marlowe can- 
not be credited. ‘‘ Kett,” as I wrote in the 
‘Dictionary,’ ‘‘ was a mystic who fully acknow- 
ledged the authenticity of the Scriptures, 
although he gave them an original interpre- 
tation. Kett’s deflection from conventional 
orthodoxy may have encouraged in Marlowe 
antinomian tendencies, but he was in no sense 
Kett’s disciple.” Srpney Lez. 





DRAMATIC PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 
St. John’s Wood, August, 1894. 

It may interest your readers to know that an 
exhibition of theatrical portraits and relics 
relating to the drama is in contemplation. The 
number of such works in the hands of the 
public is very large, and the owners would, 
doubtless, gladly lend them, as it is proposed to 
place the proceeds at the service of institutions 
helping the poor of the profession. 

As it would be the first display of the kind, 
there is reason for believing that it would prove 
an attractive novelty of more than ordinary 
interest. GEorGE ELLIs. 





Bramatic Gossiy, 


A REPREHENSIBLE habit is growing up at 
certain theatres of inviting the public to 
performances half an hour before the time at 
which they begin. The Criterion is a great 
culprit in this respect. Those arriving on Wed- 
nesday at nine o’clock to witness ‘Hot Water’ 
found the preliminary farce still in progress. 
Five-and-twenty minutes then elapsed before 
the curtain rang up on the promised revival. 








Interest as well as courtesy prescribes more con- 
sideration for the public. 

‘Hor Water,’ an adaptation, by H. B. Farnie, 
of ‘La Boule’ of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, 
has been revived at the Criterion. At the 
time of its first production at the same house, 
on November 13th, 1876, it caused some scandal, 
and its first reception was not unchallengedly 
favourable. Since those days we have travelled 
far, and the enjoyment of the spectator of to-day 
is marred by few squeamishnesses or scruples. 
Much of the business of ‘La Boule’ has been 
incorporated in subsequent productions, and 
things which when first seen were daring and 
reprehensible innovations may now almost be 
regarded as commonplace. The play has still, 
however, power to amuse. Though less strong 
than that previously assigned it, especially as 
regards the female portion, the cast, which is 
entirely changed, proves acceptable to the public. 
Mr. Hawtrey, replacing Mr. Wyndham as Pattle- 
ton, preserves under the most startling or afflicting 
of circumstances the unconscious serenity which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of his style. 
Mr. Valentine is now the servant whose Mephis- 
tophelean wiles beget, or at least foment, dis- 
sensions between husband and wife; and Mr. 
Righton is again the faithless spouse. Miss 
Edith Chester plays the heroine, first taken by 
Fanny Josephs ; and Mr. Giddens, Mr. J. G. 
Taylor, Mr. Blakeley, Miss Miriam Clements, 
and other actors are seen in the remaining 
characters. Not one person concerned in the 
representation escapes the charge of over- 
acting. The first scene between Mr. Hawtrey 
and Miss Chester may best be described as 
babyish in extravagance. 


‘Loyat,’ produced last week at the Vaude- 
ville, proves to be a short piece of the type 
brought into favour by Scribe in France and 
Planché in England. A fugitive after Wor- 
cester, Charles II. amuses himself by trying to 
seduce the wife of the man by whom he is 
sheltered. For a time, since the treachery is 
discovered and the Roundheads are hot in pur- 
suit, it seems as if the indiscreet monarch would 
pay for his baseness with his life. His protector 
relents, however, and heaps coals of fire upon 
his head. Many works of preceding times are 
recalled in this piece, the treatment of which is 
conventional. Miss Esmé Beringer presented 
a captivating picture of a beauty of Stuart times. 


‘Litre Jack SHEPPARD * has been revived at 
the Gaiety, with Miss Jessie Preston in the réle 
created by Miss Farren, and with Mr. Seymour 
Hicks in that originally assigned Mr. Fred 
Leslie. Mr. Royce, Mr. Danby, and Miss 
Ellaline Terriss took part in the representation. 

Tue Vice-Chancellor of Oxford has prohibited 
the performance, by Mr. Comyns Carr’s Comedy 
Company, of Mr. Grundy’s play ‘Sowing the 
Wind.’ 

‘Guy Domvitte’ is the title of a play by 
Mr. Henry James, which, it is said, is to be the 
next novelty at the St. James’s. 

‘Tue BivE Boar,’ by Messrs. Murray Carson 
and Louis N. Parker, is to be produced by Mr. 
Terry during his autumn tour. 








To Corresponpents.—W. J. L.—K S. C —W. S.—H. F. 
—Rk. F. C—J. L.—J. B. F.—E. D. K.—received, 

G. S.—Please send address. 

A. G. A.—You should send such an inquiry to Notes and 
Queries. . 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Mr. W. P. Ryan informs us that his work on ‘ The Irish 
Literary Revival,’ which we reviewed last week, is no longer 
published by bim, but by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0:4 
NEW BOOKS, 


—_——\_>— 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERY 


PERLYCROSS. 
By the Author of ‘LORNA DOONE? 


Now ready, in One handsome Volume, cloth extra, 
price 6s, 


PERLYCROSS: a Tale of th 
Western Hills. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
N.B.—This is the FIRST PUBLICATION of this entire} 
New Novel, and no Cheaper Edition will be published en 
least Kighteen Months or Two Years. 

















THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


SARAH: a Survival, 
By SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, 


Author of ‘Lydia.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


“At last we have a story of a woman and of womanhood which may 
be read with satisfaction and pleasure. ‘Sarah : a Survival,’ by Sydney 
Christian, is a remarkable work in every sense. It is rarely 
and not eccentric, it is thoughtful and not pretentious, it is interesting 
as @ narrative and extremely clever as a study of character, itis Written 
in admirable English, and abounds in humour of a quiet, delectatie 
kind. Sarah is a gem; so is her old uncle Dan, who rebukes his prin 
and proper sister Kachel by obecraae that he is ‘thankful to say; 
never enters Sarah’s head to be grateful.”— Worid. 

















The LIFE and REMINISCENCES 


of Sir GEORGE ELVEY, Mus.Doe. Oxon., late Organist 

to Her Majesty, and for Forty-seven Years Organist at 

St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. By LADY ELVEY. With 

3 Portraits and other Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 78.64, 

“All who like oe biographies. simply told and not unmixed with 

excellent stories, will welcome the ‘ Life and Reminiscences of George 
J. Elvey, Kt.,’ by Lady Elvey.”—Times. 


CHINA to PERU: Over the Andes, 
A Journey through South America. By Mrs. HOWARD 
VINCENT, Authoress of * Forty Thousand Miles Over 
Land and Water,’ ‘ Newfoundland to Cochin China,’ Se, 
With Appendix by Col. HOWARD VINCENT, 0.3 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

“Mrs. Howard Vincent's brightly written litule book pas in & ple. 
turesque and compact form a great variety of valuable information, 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES, 


NEW EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 























BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


NEW EDITION. 1 vol. crown &vo. és. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 










BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE.’ 


“SPRINGHAVEN’ 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

‘ Springh * the S day Review says :—‘‘‘The story is one of 
Mr. Blackmore's best. A fine touch of romance reveals the author of 
‘Lorna Doone’ on almost every ....The portraits of Nelson ant 
Napoleon are marvellously true and lifelike.” 


BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


A DISH OF ORTS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“The work is singularly illustrative of George Mac Donald's om 
writing and method, and contains many very fine thoughts put in the 


lainest, and therefore the most powerful language.” 
. - wid Sheffield Telegraph. 





















STANDARD NOVEIS. 
In Uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


LORNA DOONE. 39th Edi- ;} TOMMY UPMORE. 
tion. With Photogravure | CRADUOCK NOWELL. 
Portrait of the Author, | CHRISTOWELL. | 
specially prepared for this | ALICE LORRAINE. 
New Issue. Also Illustrated | MARY ANERLEY. 
Edition for Presentation, | EREMA. 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; and Edi- | KIT and KITTY. i. 
tion de Luxe, 2Is. |SPRINGHAVEN. | (A 
CLARA VAUGHAN. | Illustrated Edition, 7s. 6: 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


The VICAR'S DAUGHTER. |; GUILD COURT. 
With Photogravure Portrait | STEPH EN ARCHER. . 
of the Author A DISH of ORTS, and 774 
ADELA CATHCART. Essays By Dr. 3 
MARY MARSTON. DonaLp. With Portrait. 
WEIGHED and WANTING. 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, L1. 
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~ SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Library of Chea 
ditions of Standar 


Works. 


olumes, printed in clear, bold type 
Handy V on good paper, ; j 
Fach work complete in One Volume. 


Sro. picture boards, 2s, each ; or 


limp red cloth, 28, 6d. each. 

By the Author of ‘ MOLLY BAWN.’ 
MOLLY BAWN. PHYLLIS. 
MRS. GROPEMEILIAN. | ROSSMOYNE 
Se ’ | BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
PREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 
GtirH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 
wwyYs, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 

By GEORGE GISSING. 
‘0S: a Story of Socialist Life in England. 
A LIFE’S MORNING. | 'H - 
tne NETHER WORLD. | NEW GRUB STREET. 
By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 
MEHALAH : a Story of the Salt Marshes. 
EET ROYAL, The GAVEROCKS. 
JOHN HERRING. RICHARD CABLE. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
HEAPS of MONEY. MATRIMONY. 
MADEMOISELLE DE M Cc. 
NO NEW THING. | ADRIAN VIDAL. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 

IN THAT STATE of LIFE. | PENRUDDOCKE. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. 
MR. and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. 
By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 


GENTLEMAN.’ 
ROMANTIC TALES =| DOMESTIC STORIES. 


By HOLME LEE, 
AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 
SYLVAN HOL'1’S DAUGHTER. 
KATHIE BRANDE. | WARP and WOOP. 
ANNIS WAKLEIGH'’S laa 
RICE. 

a COUNTRY STORIES. 
KA’ INE’S TRIAL. | MR. WYNYARD'S W. 
The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. 

Uniform with the above. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By EH. Lynn 
LINTON. 


AGHES ot SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. 
TALES of the COLONIES; or, Adventures 


ofan Emigrant. By C. ROWCKO 


LAVINIA. By the Author of ‘ Dr. Antonio’ 
and ‘ Lorenzo Benoni.’ 


HESTER KIRTON. By KATHERINE S. 
MACQUOID. 


Feap. 





BYtheSEA. By KATHERINE S. Macquop. 

The HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 

VERA. By the Author of ‘The Hétel du 
‘san? 


Petit St. 
SIX MONTHS Jrancs. By the Author of 


‘Behind the Veil, 

The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. By MM. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

GABRIEL DENVER. By OLIverR Mapox 
BROWN. 

TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By 
COMPTON READE. 

PEARL and EMERALD. By R. E. Fran- 
CILLON. 

ISEULTE. By the Author of ‘ The Hotel du 
Petit St. Jean.’ 


AGARDEN of WOMEN. By Saran TYTLER. 

BRIGADIER FREDERIC. By MM. Ercx- 
MANN-CHATRIAN. 

POR PERCIVAL. By Marcarer VELEY, 

LOVEthe DEBT. By RicHarp AsHE KING. 

RAINBOW GOLD. By D. CurisTre MURRAY. 

The HKIR of the AGES. By James Payn. 

LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘Chronicles of Newgate.’ 

PRENCH JANET. By Saran TYTLER. 

The COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. 

BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author of ‘ Six 
Months Hence.’ 

The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Writer. 

A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy TELLET, 
Author of ‘The Outcasts.’ 


BIGHT DAYS: aTal i 
Wk Bina of the Indian Mutiny. 


AWOMAN of the WORLD. By F. Manet 


ore 
SLAVE of the LAMP. 
SETON MERRIMAN, ees ee 


The NEW RECTOR. By Staniey J. Wey- 


PROM ONR GENERATION to ANOTHER. 

D HENRY SETON MEKRIMAN, 

JAKK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 
Mrs, STEPHEN BATSON. 





-— 


PUBLISHED BY THE DIRECTION OF THE BRIDGE HOUSE 
ESTATES COMMITTEE OF THE CORPORATION OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON. 


WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY, 
With 3 Plates of Reproductions from the Records, a Chromo-lithograph, and numerous 
Illustrations and Views, handsomely bound, 4to. price 25s, net. 


HISTORY of the TOWER BRIDGE, and of 


other Bridges over the Thames built by the Corporation of the City of London. In- 
coe an Account of the Bridge House from the Fourteenth Century, based on the 
Records of the Bridge House Estates Committee. By CHARLES WELCH, F.S.A., 
Librarian to the Corporation of London. With a Description of the Tower Bridge by 
J. WOLFE BARRY, C.B., M.Inst C.E., Engineer of the Bridge, and an Introduction 
by the Rev. CANON BENHAM, B.D. F.S.A. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘MARCELLA,’ 


Now ready, EIGHTH EDITION, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author 


of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ The History of David Grieve,’ &c. 
Just published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By the Rev. 


HARRY JONES, Author of ‘ East and West London,’ &c. 
NEW “WATERLOO” EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S 
ESMOND. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 470 pages, with 70 Illustrations, neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 


The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. 
THACKERAY. 
On AUGUST 25 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 135, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, con- 


taining A FATAL RESERVATION, by R. O. Prowse, Book II., Chaps. 1-3.—CHA- 
RACTER NOTE: The Frenchman.—QLEAMS of MEMORY, with some Reflections, 
by James Payn, Chap. 3.—The SHADOW on the BLIND.—CLICHES and TAGS— 
and MATTHEW AUSTIN, by W. E. Norris, Chaps. 33-36. 


POCKET EDITIONS. sts 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, pretty litte 


aes tor In 27 Volumes, price 1s. 6d. each in half-cloth, SaturdayReview. 
ipecta cut or uncut edges; or 1s. in paper cover. 

*,* The Set of 27 Volumes can be had ina handsome Ebonized Case, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
They are also supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 Volumes, in gold-|The MISCELLANIES. 14 Volumes, in 

lettered cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 

TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 

VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. The BOOK of SNOBS. 
The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 2vols., Sites papers S* 


The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON : LOVEL the WIDOWER. The WOLVES 


Little Dinner at Timmins’s. | and the LAMB. NOTES of a JOURNEY from 
0. 


“A perfect 
and marvel- 
lously cheap 


NOVELS by 
SULTAN STORK, and 


The NEWCOMES. 2 vols. | CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. 

The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. BALLADS. A LEGEND of the RHINE. 

The VIRGINIANS. 2 vols. | eq. with his Letters. = MA PLUCHE, 

The ADVENTURES of PHILIP, to. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. LITTLE 
which is prefixed A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. | Mle ees ap compen 

F e R BOOKS of Mr. M. A. 

The IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. TITMARSH. 2 vole. . 

The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. | and’iis Young Fries: Hevecce wat Sowa een 
The gee a Lay ee ee eee rs | Rose and the Ring—The Kickleburys on the Rhine. 
DIARY. The BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. | SKETCHES and TRAVELS in LON. 

MAJOR GAHAGAN. The FATAL! 2ONj,indfSCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
HOOT, MEAS MATES Tee SEND gy) FOUR GEORGES; and ‘The 

The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. | ENGLISH HUMOURISIS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CATHERINE. 

The PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: 

The FITZBOODLE PAPERS. CHA-| LECTURE on CHARITY ana + . 
FAT CONTRIBUTOR. Miss’ TickLETosYs | DENIS DUVAL ; and MISCEL- 
LECTURES on ENGLISH HISTORY. | LANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. 


Small fcap. 8vo. half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, price One Shilling. 
POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Small feap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price One Shilling. 


POCKET VOLUME of SELECTIONS from the 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Currer 


BELL) and her Sisters EMILY and ANNE BRONTE (ELLIS and AcTON BELL). 
Seven Volumes, small fceap. 8vo. each containing a Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, 
with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d. per volume. 


Titles of the Volumes: JANE EYRE.—SHIRLEY.—VILLETTE —The PROFESSOR and 
POEMS.—WUTHERING HKIGHTS and AGNES -—TE 
HALL.—LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, ae Sa 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. Eight Volumes, small 


feap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d. per volume. 
Titles of the Volumes : WIVES and DAUGHTERS.—NORTH and SOUTH.—SYLVIA’S | 


| LOVERS.—CRANFORD, and other Tales.—-MARY BARTON, and other Tales.—RUTH, and | 


other Tales.—A DAKK 


NIGHT'S WORK, and other Tales—MY LADY LUDLOW, and | 
other Tales. | 





Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Library of Cheap 
Editions of Standard 
Works. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 
on good paper. 


Each Work complete in One Volume. 


Feayp. 8ro. limp green cloth, or clothe 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d, each. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Entity 
Bronte. AGNESGREY. By Anne Bronte. With 


Preface and Memoir of the Sisters by Cuartorre 
Bronte. 


The PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 


VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By 
ANNE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 


| WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 


NORTH and SOUTH. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
RUTH, and other Tales. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION and FANCY ; or, Selections 
from the English Poets. 


The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Illustrated. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 


WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
English Poets. 


MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 
Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 


A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 
Poetry in General. 


TABLE TALK. To which are added Imagi- 
nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 


Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. each. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The CLAVERINGS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 


ROMOLA. By GrorGeE ELIOT. 
TRANSFORMATION. By NaTHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 


DEERBROOK. By Harriet MARTINEAU. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harrier 
MARTINEAU. 


The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of 
‘Unawares.’ 


LECTURES on the ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. 
THACKERAY. 


PAUL the POPE and PAUL the FRIAR. 
By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 
Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of 
* Wheat and ‘ 8.” 


IN the SILVER AGE. By Hotme LEE. 

CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. O11- 
PHANT. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 
JAMES PAYN. 

EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. 
THACKERAY. 


FALLING in LOVE; with other Essays. By 
GRANT ALLEN. 
Also the following, in limp red cloth, 

crown Sve. 23. 6d. each. 

JESS. By H. River HaGaarp. 

VICE VERSA. By F. AnsTEY. 

AFALLENIDOL. By F. AnsivEy. 

A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E. W. 





HORNUNG. 
The PARIAH. By F. ANSTEY. 
The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. ANsTEY. 


The TALKING HORSE, and other Tales. 
F. ANSTEY. 


*," Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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TO STORY-WRITERS, ARTISTS, and Others. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER COMPETITIONS. 

TEN POUNDS FOR BEST SHORT STORY. 
HANDSOME PRIZES FOR SKETCHES, POEMS, LETTERS, &. 
See Announcement in the 
peor. ss JOURN A L 
John Leng & Co. Dundee; and all Newsagents. 





A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LITTLE SQUIRE.’ 
Now ready, price ls. 
A ie (pee 4 BA. 6 ED oz 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
Cassell & Company, Limited, London 





2s. 6d. post free, 
N FISTULA; and its Radical Cure by 
Medicines. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
London: James Epps & Co. Limited, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 
170, Piccadilly. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Wolsey’s Hall—Battle of Naseby—Shakspeariana—Stars and 
Stripes—Chronogram—Folk-lore of Shells—Salmon for Servants— 
— 4 Custom in Dorset—Homer and the tian Thebes—Tenny- 

Kingsley : Dickens—Westbourne Gree or House—‘‘ The 
ro I left behind me ”—Christian Names Braying of Assss—Horn 
, Charlton—Headache. 

QUERIES :—Douglas Jerrold—John Owen — Lake Family — Place- 
names ending in ‘‘-son "—American War of gery eee toga 
| ge fr a James, of ,Bath—P ortraits of Miss Ferrier— 

Christian ry’—Source of Quotation— ue 
People ~Lines on ee ee "—Dr. Horneck— 
ter Mason of the Pantheon—Scolan—St. Fagan’s—Stanhope and 
Thorahagh Gold Ring—R. Mortimer, Painter. 
REPLIES. —— Pottery—Parsons, Bisho, cota ng ee 
Sole—Celliwig — Sunset—Village Su Spe Pe eee rby—Tem- 
rature of | th Chamber—Oxfo: s—Shakspeare’s Natural 
istory — Edinburghean tonne dy and Place-Names — The 
Hide in Domesday—Lord Lyttelton—Troy Sey wn—G. Samuel— 
Danteiana—A Persian Cp ees haraoh of the eee on— 
“This earth's immortal th: ree "Cockney —“ Fifty dole "—** Good 





NOW READY, A NEW YOLUME OF 


A he SAGA LIBRARY. By WILLIAM Morris, 
with the Assistance of EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. Crown 8vo. Rox- 
Contents. 


Vol. I., 48and 228 pp. 1. STORY of HOWARD the HALT; 2. STORY 
of the BANDED MEN; 3. The STORY of HEN sp 


Vol. Il.,48and410pp. EYRBYGGIA SAGA. 1 vol. 1891. 


Vol. IIL., mex SNORRI STURLESON‘S HEIMSKRINGLA ; 
story of the Kings of Norway. Vol. I. 1892. 
Vol. IV., 484 pp. SNORRO STURLESON’S HEIMSKRINGLA. Vol. II. 
he Story of Olaf the Holy. 1894. 
ons more Volumes complete the ‘Heimskringla.’ 


A few Copies remain of 
The SAGA LIBRARY on Large Paper, Vols. I.-IV., 
royal 8vo. half bound green morocco, ll. 11s. 6d. per volume. 


Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
August, 1894 





Now ready, 


UBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 1894. Part II. Containing the e Papers read at the Scien- 
tific Meetings held in March and April, 1894. With 6 Plates, price 12s. 
To be obtained at the Society's Office (3, Hanover-square, W.), or 
through any Bookseller. 


Ww ae SHIPS of _ the 


Post free, Five Shillings. 
NEW EDITION, 1894 


This book — very full iculars of the construction, armour, 
armament, s of the War Ships of all Nations. Statistics of 
eh Ship; ‘pple ay e List of Merchan Steamers capable of maintain- 
ing a 8 Twelve Knots and above; Particulars of Dry and Wet 
Docks, bour Accommodation, &c., at all Ports are also included. 


Copies can be obtained from Lloyd's ister ws “a 2, White 
zis Cornhill, London; or throug’ 1 Bookee auf 





WORLD. 








New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


CNieene MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
fear Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


me are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this we tindes inloodaetion | to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.”—Guardian. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


RREMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most wes 7 in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 
“ Well adapted to liateegeite their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, ( 
W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post. —‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously hic.” 

Daily Tews: —‘ Very spirited.” one 

Pali Mali Gazette.—‘‘ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—“ Sure of a wide popularity.” 

John Bull.—“ Very successful.” 

Eraminer.—‘‘ Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, vegraey, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
ofsome songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Graphic.—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantie of Dibdin.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed.” 

Nonconformist.—‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

Interary World.—‘‘It seeks to quicken the pulses of our national life. 
It is to be ho} those spirit-stirring songs may be sung in all parts of 
the world by our gallant tars, north and south, eastand west—wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack floats proudly | over the sea. We heartily com- 
mend Dr. Bennett’ 's ‘Songs for Sailors’ to the public at la: 

rror — With admirable felicity he em ies natio. 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the le.” 

Leeds Mercury —“There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his yolume of sea songs we 
tind the qualities which —— secure its success. 

iverpool Mail.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. his gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 

Echo — These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sed most enjoy. 

Metropolitan.—‘‘ Instinct with patriotic fire, 

Illustrated London News.—‘ Right | done.” 

News of the World.—* There is real poetry in these songs.” 





sentiments 





Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 





Di; 
‘eague —Oasts: Hostelers — Arkwright —Jemmy=Sheep’s 
Head—Church near the Royal Exchange—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Furnivall’s ‘Child Marriages, Divorces, &c., in 
Chester '—Baddeley’s ‘Charles III. of Naples and Urban V 1.’—'The 
Scientific Chronology of the World in its Relation to the Advent of 
Christ '"—Henderson’s ‘ History of Germany in the Middle Ages.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER conta:ns— 
NOTES : Sve 5 of ir pane ha and Pye”—MS. Sonnets—Late 
‘Bacon, with. reverence”—Shower of 
Frogs—Cre aah "co. Essex—Philippe Egalité—J. H. Reynolds— 
Black Death—" ‘London Bridge "—‘“‘ Hanging and wiving go by 
destiny.” 

QUERIES :—Derail—Adam_Buck—Source of Quotation—Watermarks 
on Paper—Rey. Dr. Pe ol "—E. Pick—Oxford 
Society — Brazil Salts —‘Shaks "3 y Days’—- Armorial— 
‘Romeo and Juliet’— Reform: Taligion A allows Sought— 
Poet’s ee od — de Castro—John of 
Times—Original py te 

REPLIES :—Bacon and Seneca — alain of Harold— Vernon, Hood & 
Sha Tage mY @ Chureh—Stocks—Burning the Clavie—Carew of 

—* Take two cows, Taffy ”"— nt Street—‘ On “mera 
and Frugality ’—Banagher Sand—‘ Murders in the Rue Mo 


Tsar — Fresher= (tee Treg German Bands — Easter ule ro 
Parents of Baldwin—Lady Danlove—Maid woe ahd ¢ Insignia 
for Manchester—“ Niveling "—Visiting eg ffith —Geoffrey— 

Delia Bacon—Early Postal Cover—Key. Dr. Woodcock — Pin— 


“ Synall ”—Creole—Exits=Exit—Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals '—“‘ As drunk as 
David's sow "—Piperdan—Golf —“‘ Demi-pique "—The Queen's Great- 
grandson—Raffling for Bibles. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lang’s Scott's ‘Count Robert of Paris’ and ‘The 
Surgeon’s Daughter "— uchheim’s Halm’s ‘Griseldis '—Wardro; . 
‘Georgian Folk-‘Tales’—‘The Annual Register’ for 1893— 
Month’s Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Contents, gee 4. 
NOTES :—Langiand and Dante—Books on Navigation—“ Horkeys”"— 
England in 1748— Scotch ‘Academic Periodicals — Thackera; — 

Overy—Truchsessian Gallery—Curious [atin —Flizabethan E nglish 
—Cornelius=O'Connor—“ To seem ”—Demolition of a City Church— 
Tabitha—Ancient Custom. 

QUERIES: —Arabic Authorities on Mohammedan Food —Sheridan’s 

‘Rivals ’"—Poem—R. peeeeee even a, Nea 

James II.’s Irish Army—Chevalier D'Eon’s Book-Pia' —* Shak- 
speare and his Friends ’—‘‘ As drunk as — sow "—“* Wadsett” 
xy per on of Spica—T. Barstow—Lady Hester Stanhope—Arms 
of Sir T. ap bps om Ha) bar “piste Dedicatory 
Piperidan—‘‘ De gustib &c.—Bonosus: Borexo: Diescorides— 
‘Blenkard”: “ London Flower.” 

REPLIES :—Old Directories—Morphil—Chronology of En; land—Tricycle 
—The Derby—‘Samples of Fi i xs lish '"—W. Wailer—Unfinished 
Books—Eve of Naseby—‘ Hui: “Cui” baebet -stone—Military 
Etiquette—Church near Ro: Exchange—Crepuscul um—Haymarket 
—‘Philately””— Mrs. W: = Magic —Street_ Tablets— 

Ancestry of the Duchess of meg epee de eee on 

his Dog—Proverbs—Drama under the Commonwealth—. 

Records—Hastings: De la Pole: oe Bekinton—Beans— 

Iron—Monogram on Print—Oasts : Hostelers—Burial <f Torchlight 

The Almond Tree—Tennyson Paraliels~"News—Prince of Wales, 1805 


—English wor gairtenanss Seres 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Fe' “History of Westmorland '—‘ Royal 
Charters of the City of = ’—Gillow's ‘ St. Thomas's Priory.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Contents, JULY 28. 
gees nee ee hy—‘‘ Conservative "—Polls at Elections 
—* Ceckney ”"—‘‘ Punch” —Skull of Sir T. Browne— 
} mae ianne of a Death Chamber—Queen’s Great - Grandson— 
Falsifying a Compass—‘‘ Boneshaw”—St. Bennet’s, Paul's Wharf— 
Langdale’s Shorthand—“ Alsike ”—“ Ha-ha "—Raffling—W. Taylor— 
Holly Hunting—Battle of Worcester. 
QUERIES :—Visiting Cards—Celliwig—Col. Keene—Rhyme Wanted— 
Fussell—Gams—Scratch-back — Bolton—Regent Street—‘‘ Shooters 
slation—Blake Family — ‘‘ The 
3 spair’—Ineen Dubh— 
Militia Club—Sir D. Carrell—Views of Folkestone and Hythe—New 
Tunbridge Wells—Tract Wanted—Pistols. 
ee —Simon de Montfort—Knights of the Carpet—Sir J. Birken- 
—Races Ridden by Women—Triplets Attaining Majorit: 
Thomson. Kirkland, M.D.—Scotts of Essex—English mie 
Green-wax Process—Salisbury and other Closes—Niece of J. 
Croker — ‘“‘Infant Charity” —Source of Quotati: ion — “Carefull 
edited”—Sir A. Burnes — Ecclesiastical Or y 
“ Bullifant "—Prusias—Gal vani—* Kiender "—Deodand—. Delia Bacon 
—The Curfew—l5th Hussars and Tailors—Etymology of “Jin, 
Fathers of the = of Commons—Highland ht Fern lege 
read —Seholarships in Johnson’s Time—Gingham— 
Oxford M. P.s — Wells on Dew — Village Su 
bridges” — Companions of the Ark —‘“‘ Whips” in the House of 
peeps es jg, down the credit”—Pin—‘ Pettifi i 
citors’ "—Beating a »g—Aero) rolites: Bolides—Italian Anthology— 
Tempora mutantur,” &c.— Mutual Friend—Holy Mr. Gifford — 
Lemon Sole —Apple-pie Bed—Mansion House—Son of the Duke of 
York—Bourchier Cleeve—Authors Wanted. 
rape? a BOOKS :—Skeat’s ‘ Works of Chaucer’—Hamilton’s ‘ Dated 
Plates '—Larminie’s ‘ West Irish Folk-Tales naRellenza’s * Vita 
2 Opere de Alfredo Tennyson ’— Fletcher's ‘Public Libraries in 
America '— —< Bibliographica,” Part II ee Feel, its Meaning 
and Derivation ’— Poems of George Herbert. 


Notices to Correspondeuts, &c. 


Price 4d. each ; by post, 44d. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 








A NEW NOVELIST. 





NOW READY, 


In 2 vols, at all Libraries, 


A 
SUNLESS 
HEART 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—* Excites 
curiosity as to its authorship. A plausible 
theory is that Olive Schreiner, having been 
hypnotized by Thomas Hardy, dreamt the 
story, and then commissioned somebody else 
to write it down.” 


A SUNLESS HEART. 


Mr. W. T. Sreap, in his article on ‘ Women 
Novelists’ in the Review of Reviews, says :— 
“Tts intrinsic merit, its originality and its 
pathos, its distinctively woman’s outlook on 
life and the singular glow and genius of its 
author... . Lotus is a distinct creation—vivid, 
lifelike, and original.” 


The Literary World says :—‘ A remarkable 
book—intensely human, intensely individual, 
and, as a story, intensely interesting. It 
probes problems of life which many who will 
find fault with it have merely played with. 
It has pathos, insight, and humour, and con- 
tains chapters which seem to me the work of 
genius.” 


A SUNLESS HEART. 


The Morning Leader says :—“ If Shelley 
had tried to write a long story he might con- 
ceivedly have turned out something like ‘A 
Sunless Heart.’....The pent-up pathos in 
this marvellous novel... .ought to furnish the 
autumn with a keener excitement than one 
usually discovers at such a season in the 
book-world. To an original and _ breathless 
plot the unknown author has joined a remark- 
able degree of narrative and a pure and serious 
literary style.” 


The Academy says :—‘ Will inspire excep- 
tional interest and be made the theme of 
excited discussion....Lotus, one of the most 
impressively sombre creations in modern 
fiction....This strange, gloomy, painful, but 
unmistakably fascinating novel.” 


A SUNLESS HEART. 


The Hull Daily Mail says :—*‘ A Sunless 
Heart’ is the first work of a woman of un- 
doubted genius... .It is tremendously true to 
the great aboriginal instincts of our nature. 
In it a woman has laid bare the working and 
death of a woman’s heart ; and the men who 
read of it may be either startled or alarmed, 
but some will certainly be infinitely sad.” 


The Glasgow Herald says:—‘“ Ought to 
find many readers and much appreciation.. .- 
Full of almost intolerable pathos.” 





London: WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, LIMITED, 
Salisbury-square, E.C. 
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, in Two Vol , containing One Hundred and F -five Plates, and 
sust ania Hundred and Bighty Ilttrations in the Text. lees art ae CHAP MAN & HALL’S 
3 S Gui , net; also in Two Vol , half bound , with gilt back 
SIO Lannie, nies NEW BOOKS. 
—__>—— 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND: 


ILLUSTRATED BY A SERIES OF VIEWS AND DETAILS FROM BUILDINGS ERECTED BETWEEN 
THE YEARS 1560-1635, WITH HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL TEXT. 
By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A. F.R.1B.A,, 
Assisted by W. TALBOT BROWN, A.R.I.B.A. 


The size of the Plates is about 14 by 10 inches, on fine paper 19 by 14 inches. One Hundred and Eighteen are reproduced 
from Photographs taken specially for the Work, and Twenty-seven from Drawings by the Author. 


“Jt is impossible to award anything but the highest praise to the design, arrangement, and execution of these volumes, 

of which the typography and illustrations reflect great credit on the publisher, who has fairly outdone himself with regard 
,"—Athenaum. 
oihem Full Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


B, T. BAtTsForD, Art Publisher, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 
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DEALS SPECIALLY WITH THE KOREAN QUESTION. 
Will be published on August 20, in 1 vol. 8vo. price ONE GUINEA, 
With 2 Maps, 21 Full-Page Illustrations, and 29 Illustrations in the Text. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—KOREA—CHINA. 
By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of ‘ Russia in Central Asia’ and ‘ Persia,’ 





THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. Biited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
The GROUSE. Narurat History, by the Rev. H. A. Macpnerson ; 


SHOOTING, by A. J. SruarT-WorTLEY; COOKERY, by GrorGrE SaInTsBuRY. With 13 Illustrations by A. J. 

Stuart-Wortley and A, Thorburn and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Just published, 
“It is difficult to know which to admire most—the excellent letterpress or the admirable illustrations.” —Odbserver. 

The PARTRIDGE, By the Same Avrnors. With 12 Illustrations by A. J, Stuart- 


Wortley, and various Diagrams. Crown 8vo. is. 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO: a Revised Text, with Notes 


and Prolegomena. By ROBERT Y. TYRRELL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Dublin, and LOUIS CLAUDE PURSER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
*,* Vol. I., price 12s.; Vol. II., price 12s.; Vol. III., price 12s. ; Vol. IV., 8vo. price 15s. (just lished). 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. WALFORD. 


PLOUGHED, and other Stories. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. 


Smith,’ ‘One Good Guest,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lorp Brassey. 


NAVAL and MARITIME, 1872-1893, 
WILMOT, R.N. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 


WORK and WAGES, 1869-1893. Edited by J. Porrsr, and with an Introduction 
by GEORGE HOWELL, M.P. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life in the Early Years of 


~ os Century. By JOHN TRAFFORD CLEGG (Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of ‘ Heart Strings,’ 
c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Athrilling story...... The narrative never flags in interest from the opening to the concluding pages.”—Daily Telegraph. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS, for STUDENTS and 


YOUNG TEACHERS. By G. STEEL, Inter. B.Sc. Lecturer on Science and Method under the School Board for 
London. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. New York: 15, East 16th-street. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 


With the Index, 


Arranged and Edited by Capt. 8, Earpiey- 





1894, 


Price 10s. 6d., IS NOW READY, 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 3d, 





Published by Joun C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s- buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
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MR, MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL, 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ROBERT C. LESLIE. 


A WATERBIOGRAPHY. By Robert 


C. LESLIE, Author of ‘A Sea Painter’s Log,’ ‘Old Sea 
Wings, Ways, and Words,’ &c. With Illustrations by 
the Author. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“As delightful a book as any Mr. Leslie has written on 
the building and sailing of yachts...... It will be found full 
of instruction and entertainment to all who love boating. 
We are sure the reader will not put the book down 
without reading the whole of the story at a spell.” 

Saturday Review. 


DR. J. RITZEMA BOS. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. 


J. RITZEMA BOS. Translated by Prof. J. R. AINS- 
WORTH DAVIS, B.A. F.C.P. With a Preface by Miss 
ORMEROD. Containing 149 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

‘Dr. Bos’s work is clear and comprehensive. 
ought to be in possession of every farmer. It is both enter- 
taining and useful. The illustrative diagrams are excellent.” 

Saturday Review, 


The book 


ANNA C. STEELE. 


CLOVE PINK: a Study from 
Memory. By ANNA C. STEELE, Author of ‘ Garden- 
—— *Broken Toys,’ ‘Condoned,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 


“‘ Mrs. Steele exhibits the skill of an accomplished writer. 
The reader who opens the volume will be compelled to 
follow to the end the fortunes of the lovers in whom all 
interest centres...... Beautiful, too, are the writer’s pictures 
of nature.”—Spectator. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
NOtES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2lst, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY ef MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, Chancery 


lane, E.C. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 


OTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 18th, 

27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY ofthe EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 

Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, E.C. 
HOLIDAY SEASON, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Allway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


bs Vian SS: | secretaries. 
ALLEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS' BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


87, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
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The best remedy for 
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Children, and Infants. 
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By ARTEMUS WARD. 
Artemus Ward’s Complete Works. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 

Babylon. 

‘The Beckoning Hand. 
In all Shades. 

For Maimie’s Sake. 
The Devil's Die. 

This Mortal Coil. 

The Tents of Shem. 
The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq's Daughter. 
The Duchess of Powysland. 
Blood Royal. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 


A Recoiling Vengeance. 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford : and His Helpmate. 
Honest Davie. 

A Prodigal’s Progress. 
Folly Morrison. 

Lieutenant Barnabas. 
Found pun P 

Fettered for Life. 

Between Life and Death. 
The Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 
Little Lady Linton. 


By BESANT and RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
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The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 

Children of Gibeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

To Call Her Mine. 

The Bell of St. Paul’s. 

The Holy Rose. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
The Ivory Gate. 

Verbena Camellia Stephanotis. 


By AMBROSE BIERCE. 
In the Midst of Life. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

Annan Water. 

The New Abelard. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 

Matt : a Story of a Caravan. 
Foxglove Manor. 

The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 


By HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 


A Son of Hagar. 
The Deemster. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. The New Magdalen. 
After Dark. The Frozen Deep. 

No Name. The Law and the 
A Rogue's Life. Lady. 

Antonina. The Two Destinies. 
Basil. The Haunted Hotel. 


The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Queen of Hearts. The Black Robe. 
My Miscellanies. Heart and Science. 
The Woman in White. | ‘‘ I Say No.” 

The Moonstone. The Evil Genius. 
Man and Wife. Little Novels. 

Poor Miss Finch. The Legacy of Cain. 


The Dead Secret. 
Hide and Seek. 




















By B. M. CROKER. 


Pretty Miss Neville. 
Proper Pride. 

A Bird of Passage. 
Diana Barrington. 
**To Let.” 

A Family Likeness. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


The Man-Hunter. 

Caught at Last! 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan ? 
The Man from Manchester. 
A Detective’s Triumphs. 

In the Grip of the Law. 
Wanted! 

From Information Received. 
Tracked to Doom. 

Link by Link. 

Suspicion Aroused. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


A Point of Honour. 
Archie Lovell. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Bella Donna. 

Polly. 

The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
Never Forgotten. 

The Lady of Brantome. 
Fatal Zero. 

Strange Secrets. 
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Olympia. 
One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. 
A Real Queen. 
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Romances of the Law. 
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Robin Gray. , A Heart’s Problem. 
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Say ? | Of High Degree. 
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In Love and War. 
For the King. | Heart's Delight. 
Queen of the Meadow. | Fancy Free. 

In Pastures Green. | Loving a Dream. 
The Flower of the|A Hard Knot. 
Forest. | Bloood Money. 


By Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD. 


Eve. | Red Spider. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By BRET HARTE. 


An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

Flip. 

Maruja. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 
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Dust. 
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Beatrix Randolph. 

Miss Cadogna. 

Love—or a Name. 
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A Maiden all Forlorn. 
A Mental Struggle. 
Marvel. 
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Thornicroft’s Model. | Self-Condemned. 
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By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
Passion’s Slave. 
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Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas, 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“* My Love!” 
Paston Carew. 
Tone. 
Sowing the Wind. 
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Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours, 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Camiola : a Girl with a Fortune. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 

The New Republic. 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Fighting the Air. A Harvest of Wild | 
Written in Fire. Oats. 

Open, Sesame ! 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Joseph’s Coat. A Life’s Atonement. 
Val Strange. The Way of the World. 
A Model Father. First Person Singular. 


Coals of Fire. 

Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
Bob Martin’s Little Girl. | 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
HENRY HERMAN. 


One Traveller Returns. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 
The Bishops’ Bible. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Cynic Fortune. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. 


Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 
By OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. | Moths. 
Strathmore. Friendship. 
Chandos. Pipistrello. 
Under Two Flags. Bimbi. 

dalia, In Maremma. 
Tricotrin. anda, 
Puck. Princess Napraxine. 
Folle Farine. Frescoes. 
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Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
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The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
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It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
ard Cash. | The Wandering Heir, 


Peg Woffington. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. | A Woman-Hater, 
Griffith Gaunt. | The Jilt. 

Foul Play. A Perilous Secret, 


The Double Marriage. | Readiana. 

Put Yourselves in His Place. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men and other Animals, 


By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 


Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Round the Galley Fire. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the ‘‘ Ocean Star.” 


| The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 


An Ocean T: ly. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
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By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Rogues and — 
The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
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Tinkletop’s Crime. 
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Burgo’s Romance. 
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Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
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The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
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| The Way We Live Now. 

| Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

| The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

| The American Senator. H 

| Frau Frobmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. John Caldigate. 


The Land-Leaguers. 
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Tom Sawyer. A Tramp Abroad. 
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The Stolen White Elephant. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. 
The Gilded Age. | Huckleberry Fina. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
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Trust-Money. 
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Huguenot Family. Lady Bell. 
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| What She Came Through. 
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